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recent nuwber of 
“Magerive says, through its 
Popular'and famous contributgy, “A 
least ‘ouglit not to ‘be 

exécationer; and « sentedce of ‘death 
bis face is as ‘bed as “a warrant for exe- 
tid ‘signed by the governor. As's geo- 


eral rule, uo maga bass right to tell snother 
look “thst going to die. 
t indy bé“nedédsary in Some extreme cases; 


bat as rule, it the ‘last extreme of im- 
pertinence which one man can offer to 
Holihes bas been 80 lovg public 
teacher—éde'w professor in a medical school 
dealing with positive, tangible facts 
—that he’ brings to questions of worals and 
religion, assertions rather than proofs, 
mas rathér than arguments, even if 

were no germs of a bastard theology in his 
mind avd heart to bearsuch fruit. . ; 
Believing that the extract we have given, 
iovolves one of the most important ques- 


tions in the relation between physician 


and patient, s question that bas not ‘ been 
sufficiently examinéd by either, or by the 

blic, i¢ may mot be ioappropriate to say 8 
be words copcerving it in the columus of 
a religious pewspsper, 
Ought the odion atttendant to commu- 
nigate, ag 'a general thing, to ove fatally ill, 
the knowledge of his danger? The objec- 


to such communication relate either 


the physician or the patient. Firat, of 
those to the 

The physician may be mistaken—even 
the most unpromising cases sometimes re- 
cover; medicine in the hands of its best 
students and most sagacious practitioners 
is yet an uncertain science—the event falsig 
qe the prediction, and the reputation of 
the physician thereby be injured- The 
difficulty is augmented when we remember 
how fickle many persons are in their medi- 
cal attachments, ready at the first assurance 
of immisent danger, atill more of inevita- 
ble death, to discharge their physician and 
throw themselves into the hands of some 
preven or at any rate of a practitioner 
6 fotelligent and. less scrupulous, who 
promptly promises acure. Let me inciden- 


‘tally observe that a promise to cure-is gene- 


rally prima facie evidence of ignorance or 
of dishonesty, for a doctor has less to do 
with the curing of a patient than the engi- 
neer with the drawing of a railway train— 
the engineer is not the force in the one 
case, nor medical prescriptions in the 
other. Let us suppose that the physician 
suffers in reputation or in pocket, or in 
both. We answer that no merely personal 
or selfish matter can come in conflict with 
high duty, or coming in conflict, must be 
allowed ‘to outweigh the possible salvation 
of an immortal soul. Again, it may be 
alleged that the physician is not the person 
to forebode death; he should be a minister 
of life and cheerfulness, not a cloud of sad- 
ness should obscure his brow, no word of 
evil augury escape his lips. It should not be 
regarded as egsential that the communica- 
tion come directly from the medical atten- 
dant; in lew, Qui facit per alium facit per se, 
is an accepted truth, and it may be a safe 
maxim in the case we are considering. 
However, let this be remembered, a patient 
may believe the anxieties of his friends 
lead them to magnify his danger, and, de- 
luded with a blind hope, refuse to give 
credence to their warning of approaching 
death, while a direct communication from 
his doctor will be fully credited. 

So far as the patient is concerned, it is 
said that if assured he will probably die his 
chances of recovery are lessened—the hope 
aod faith which buoy him up under pre- 
sent suffering are snatched from him, and 
he sinks at once. Had this not been done, 
even if he had not entirely recovered, at 
least he might have lived a few days or 
months longer. 

In reply we would say, that some per- 
sons Frise like fabled giants when the heav- 
iest load is placed upon them—rouse all 
their energies when they fully realize their 
great peril. Father Rodin may be a fic- 
titious shesndien; bat the exemplification of 
an energetic will quickening the recupera- 
tive forces of nature is no fiction. 

Again. Impart toa rich man a spirit- 
ual hope, lead him to repentance and faith, 
aod you increase the probabilities of his 
restoration. The fear of death may chill 
life’s current, but the hope of immortal 
life destroys that fear. 

But it may be said the fear of perdition 
and the importance of salvation seriously 
disturb @ patient, and injuriously affect bis 
physical condition. 

_ This objection applies more especially to 
those cases wherein the brain is the seat of 
disease, either functional or organic. 
some cases it may be impossible, in others 
unadvisable to warn a patient of his dan- 
ger. But generally in all diseases there 
are intervals of calm, when it would seem as 
if nature granted a respite to the sufferer, 
that temporal affairs might be arranged, or 
perchance the malady of a sin-sick soul 
might be healed by the balm in Gilead; 
especially is it true that, in the class of dis- 
eases in regard to which the objection 
would be urged with the greatest pertina- 
city, and the most show of reason, just 
before dissolution frequently the body is 
tranquil, the mind resumes its normal func- 
tions, and all obscuration or perversion of 


’ the intellect ceases, and there is a quicken- 


ing of all the faculties; recovery is utterly 
hopeless, (though those who have not read 
aright would not thus judge,) but it seems 
as if death for a brief time were stayed—he 
hesitates to clasp his victim, if peradventure 
that victim may hear a Saviour’s voice, and 
learn to Jean upon a Saviour’s arm in the 
last agony. Shall not the physician accept 
the omen, and redeem the time more pre- 
cious than golden worlds? > 
Let those who advocate the concealment 
from a patient, on the part of the physician, 
of his opinion as to the fatal result of that 
patient’s malady, tell us what is to be done 
when the medical attendant is interrogated, 


not improbable predicament, seeing that 


geverally the rich are anxious to have his 
judgment. Must he evade, equivoocste, 
deceive, or torture his patient with ambigu- 
ities? Must he tell with bold front a 
downright falsehood? Suppressio veri, est 
suggestio falsy? One would judge that, in 
view of the wreck of man’s mortal nature, in 
the presence chamber of death, that with an 
eye soon to be closed in the long sleep look- 
ing in upon your very beart, and a voice 
soon to be heard no more on earth, earnestly 
asking you the question of life or death, it, 
would be 00, easy matter to falsify in any 
maaner whatever, or in the least conceal 
the truth. Dr. Johnson has said in refer- 
ence to the very question we have been 


| 


considering, “Of all lying I have the 
greatest sbborresce of this, because I be- 
lieve it has often been upon my- 
self. You have to business with oconse- 
quences ; you are to tell the trath.” 

" A single other view, and I conclade this 
article, already protracted beyond my ori- 
gival intention. 

Are there no sad, tortaring results to the 
physician biweelf, as well as to others, even 
when our obectvation is bounded by the 
horison of the present. Admit that » man 
can teke pitch isto bie bosom and not be 


' defiled ; admit thats physician may prevari- 


cate or falsify to his patient, and no evil 
in heart and life come to the former there- 
from ; there might occur—I present.no fancy 
sketoh—a case such as this:—A young man 


day after day every encouragement that he 
l recover, knowing all the while that the 
sickness is unto death ; or, to state the case 
more mildly, tells no positive falsehood, but 
simply conceals his true condition from 
him; and thus deluded the unfortunate pa- 
tieat refuses to give heed to his soul's sal- 
vation. At last, when his friends inform 
him of his peril he will not believe them, 
but turns toward his physician, and with a 
gaze which pierces through every cloak of 
concealment, compels him to honestly an- 
swer the question, “Am I going to die?” 
And when the reluctant response is heard, 
«You are,” imagine, reader, the wail that 
broke from that dying man’s lips, and the 
terrible rebukes to his physician. “I am 
lost! I am lost! © doctor, you have de- 
ceived me! You did not tell me my dan- 
ger! I am going into eternity unpre- 
pared!” And thus his last hours were 
spent reproaching his medical attendant, 
and bewailing his own condition. age 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE OLD ENGLISH, OR POINTED 
ARCHITECTURE. 


“The pointed style of architecture had its 
origin in Eogland somewhere in the twelfth 
century. Thus we see the impropriety of 
the term Gothic as applied to it. It is 
essentially English, and so beautiful in all 
its details, that we are inclined to think 
that England has accomplished nothing 
else, in the way of art, at all comparable to 
it. Lincola Cathedral was one of the ear- 
liest buildings in this style. It was built 
in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
under the direction of St. Hugh. He was 
said to have been so much interested in his 
work that he carried stones and mortar 
upon his own shoulders for the nse of the 
masons. His whole soul seemed to be in 
it, and like every thing else into which the 
energies are thrown, it became an expres- 
sion of that soul—a thing of beauty and 
a joy,” to last through centuries. 

A writer says of it:— Where shall we find 
an interior like Lincolo, so gloriously re- 
plete with unearthly beauty, as to be called 
the Angels’ Choir! And yet, because 
this style has been much used by the 
Romanists, some object to it on that 
account. ‘We will not build a Gothic 
church, because it will look like a Catholic 
church.’ Would there not be as much 
sense in saying, ‘We will not give to the 
poor because the Catholics do?’ or, ‘We 
will not be cleanly in our persons because 
the Jews are?’ Our principle should be to 
adopt every thing that is good and beauti- 
ful, from whatever source it may come. 
But it was as applied to domestic architec- 
ture, that I wished to speak of the pointed 
style. Its expression is strength combined 
with lightness. All its leading lines tend 
upwards; the high-peaked roof will recom- 
mend itself on account of its durability and 
freedom from leaking. By a high sloping 
roof we do not mean such as cover the 
picturesque old warehouses of Nurem- 
burg,” with but five stories in its vast 
slanting roof, but one of just sufficient 
pitch to insure its durability and light- 
ness. ‘The pointed arch, so general in 
this style, owes its beauty to its being a 
self-supporting arch, which the round arch 
is not.” Gothic clustered shafts, or col- 
umns, support great weights; but their 
artistic expression is so managed as to con- 
vey the notion that they rise as freely as 
the mounting spray of a fountain. So with 
buttresses; they spring from stage to stage, 
and terminate in airy pinnacles, ignoring 
wholly, in their artistic effect, the fact of 
the work done by them. This expression, 
then, of aspiration, unchecked from base 
to roof-ridge, as though it were all growiny 
towards heaven, is the Gothic expression.” 
This description is taken mostly from the 
North British Review, and I advise all who 
have access to it to read it. Vol. 23d, 
page 197. 


domestic purposes. There is an expression 
of home about it which no other mode of 
building so well conveys. Whenever we 
see a drawing of an old English manor 
house or homestead, ‘we feel somehow a 
home-whispering voice at the heart,” like 
a dim-remembered dream of childhood, and 
we almost imagine that in some former age 
we lived in justsuch ahouse. The pointed 
gables, clustered chimneys, mullioned win- 
dows with diamond-shaped panes, and the 
bay window and the porch with poiated arch, 
all look as familiar as though we had never 
seen any thing else. The same writer I have 
quoted from says :—‘ By far the most beau- 
tiful wiadow for domestic purposes is that 
which is composed of a lintel and mullions 
enclosing small pointed arches. A window 
with one large pointed arch is not admissa- 
ble, except in a very large room, and even 
then is almost too church-like for a private 
dwelling.” 

I have made these few remarks because 
our people are increasing in worldly pros- 
perity without the requisite knowledge to 
apply it. Expensive and fanciful buildings 
are springing up all over the country, but 
there is not one in a thousand which is all 
that it might have been, had the rules of 
architecture been better understood. I[ 
think no one imbued with the spirit of the 
Presbyterian Church will fail to appreciate 
the importance of making our homes lovely 
and attractive to our children. Home is 
the school for the Church, the Church the 
school for heaven. Did parents study more 
to make home what it should be, there 
would be fewer fair young faces seen at the 
theatre and dancing-room, to say nothing 
of the gambling saloon and race-course. 

I think our ministers should acquaint 
themselves with architecture, so as to be able 
to understand what is wanted when looking 
for a plan for a church or a school-house. 
Let them read Ruskio on this subject. 
And when a young couple, over whom he 


bas pronounced the nuptial blessing, say, 


is sick; his medical attendant gives him | 


We think this style is by far the best for | 
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«We wish to build a home; can you give 
as a plan, or suggest any ideas on the sub- 
ject?” he will be able to direct them bow 
to build a house expressive of all the sweet 
charities of home, and not « Chinese pago- 
da, or s cocked-hat of a house (such as any 
Christian ought to be ashamed to live in), 
with flimsy wooden decorations which look 
as though the wind would blow them away. 
Above all, let him not make a house of lath 
aod plaster, in imitation of stone, or in 
imitation of anything. There is no beauty 
without truth. Make not a lie even in 
bricks and plester, and adwire it not when 
it is made by others. Tell him to build of 
the most durable material that he can afford. 
Do not build of wood if you can afford 
brick, and do not build of brick if you can 
bave stone. 

I will close this article with a quota- 
tion made by the same reviewer referred 
to, who, describing a Gothic country 
house, says:—“It expresses in the live- 
liest manner the feelings of English com- 
and English independence. The 
glowing brick-work, set off by slips and 
cornices of cold stone ashlar, bids defiance 
to the winter's gloom, and reminds us 
of the merry heartb, about which the whole 
edifice looks as if it had gradually agglom- 
erated by a process of crystallization. The 
chimnies are conspicuous objects, ag they 
should be, where ‘he hearth is of so much 
consequence. The vast mullioned oriels 
make the most of the misty northern day. 
No interior arrangements are sacrificed to a 
proud fagade. The outside at once declares 
that the inside has been the great object of 
the architect’s solicitude. It does not court 
the suffrages of the public at the cost of its 
interior hospitalities. Every jutting gable 
and shadowy recess is a mystery, of which 
the key is only to be found in some internal 
convenience and comfort. And yet, with 
all this carelessness of what the world may 
think of it, the ancient mansion in this 
style carries, to our minds, a nobler air than 
avy other form of private habitation hitherto 
devised—an air as much braver and nobler 
than that of the modern ‘Grecian house,’ \ 
as a living face, lighted up with health, 
strength, humanity, and kindliness, though 
somewhat irregular in feature, is lovelier 
and braver than the waxen Adonis of the 
hair-dresser’s shop window.” SaXon. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REV. FIELDS BRADSHAW. 


The Rev. Fields Bradshaw departed this 
life in Pickens county, Alabama, on the 
12th of June, in the 60th year of his age, 
after an illness of thirteen days. His dis- 
ease was typhoid dysentery; which no skill 
nor assiduity on the part of attendant phy- 
sicians could check. Thus hath been taken 
from the field, whitening for the harvest, 
another of the Lord’s most faithful and effi- 
cient labourers. Thus hath been taken a 
devoted husband and affectionate father, a 
warm and steadfast friend, and a most use- 
ful citizen. Thus hath been left to mourn 
bitterly her sad bereavement the wife of his 
youth, and a family of eight children, several 
of whom are yet young, their irreparable 
loss. Such are, indeed, mysterious provi- 
dences! and we must await a full ex- 
planation, till that time when we shall see 
eye to eye, and know even as also we are 
known. During his last illness the deceased 
expressed a strong desire to live for the | 
sake of his family; but uttered no fears of | 
death. He at times suffered intensely, and | 
once said to the writer, that ‘“‘a sick bed 
was a poor place to fix the mind upon any 
thing serious.” To his wife he said affec- 
tionately, “‘I shall leave you all soon, and 
shall not see you, perhaps, for some time.”’ 

The Rev. Fields Bradshaw was born in 
Lincoln county, North Carolina. His pa- 
rents were both pious members of the Bap- 
tist Church; and in his nineteenth year he 
publicly professed his faith in Christ, and 
united with that Church. Feeling that he 
was called to preach the gospel, he was li- 
censed as a Baptist minister about a year 
afterwards, and continued to preach in this 
connection for ten years. Struggling amidst 
difficulties during his youth and early man- 
hood, by his own efforts, energy, and perse- 
verance, he acquired a very respectable 
education. His mind becoming unsettled 
on the subject of baptism, after a thorough 
examination of this question, under a full 
conviction that his previous views were un- 
tenable, he abandoned them, adopted pedo- 
baptist sentiments, and united with the 
Presbyterian Church in Montgomery coun- 
ty, Alabama, in 1830, and the same year 
was received under the care of Tuscaloosa 
Presbytery. He then went to Danville Col- 
lege, Kentucky, under the direction of Pres- 
bytery, and prosecuted his studies for one 
session. Returning home, he was examined 
by the Presbytery, and eent forth with au- 
thority to preach the word and administer 
the ordinances, his previous licensure and 
ordination in the Baptist Church being re- 
cognized as valid. His first labours in his 
new connection were in the domestic mis- 
sionary field. After which he supplied 
in Montgomery and Autaugo 
counties two years each. From thence he 
went to Green county, and took charge 
of Concord and Mount Zion churches, 
where he preached with great acceptance 
for two years. He then accepted a call 
from the Messopotamia church, one of the 
most important in the Presbytery, and to 
this people he ministered for a number 
of years. He had the pleasure of seeing 
the work of the Lord prospering in his 
hands. Under his preaching souls were 
converted, and the church enlarged and 
strengthened. In the providence of God 
he was, at length, directed to a neighbour- 
ing field—to the churches of Ebenezer and 
Hebron. Here he laboured with success 
for several years, endearing himself to the 

ple by his prudence, zeal, and abundant 
abours. The seven last years of his life, 
was the beloved and revered pastor of the 
Oak Grove church in Pickens county. 
Here he died, and here we buried him. 

During the latter years of his life he was 
much of the time in feeble health, and la- 
boured often, perhaps, beyond what his 
strength would justify. Even the da 
before the commencement of his last ill- 
ness, he is said to have preached with 
unwonted earnestness and power. Thus 
to close a life of t usefulness, how 
enviable! He fell at his post, with his 
armour on, fully equipped, and fighting 
under the banner of the great Captain of 
his salvation, in whfose cause he had enlisted 
with his whole heart for life. ‘“ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours ; and their works 
do follow them.” A truly good man in 
Israel bas fallen! 

Asa preacher, the deceased was earnest, 
faithful, and often eloquent. His extem- 
poraneous appeals, both to Christians and 
the unconverted, were peculiarly happy and 
impressive. And those who have attended 
his ministry cannot soon forget his appro- 

riate, earnest, and intensely fervent prayers. 

e was eminently a man of prayer. He 
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was no narrow-minded bigot, but of a truly 


catholic spirit. Having much of that char 
ity that thinketh no evil, that saffereth 

and is kind, he secured the confidence, res- 
pect, and esteem of Christians of every 
name. He was distinguished for the “‘or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit,” was 
unassuming and modest almost to a fault. 
The kindness of his heart, and his disposi- 
tion to follow peace with all men, forbid 
him ever, in his public ministrations, when 
on controverted points, intentionally to 
wound the feelings of those holding different 
views. But yet, when impelled by a sense 
of duty, he would contend earnestly fur the 
truth, and he was strong in its defence. 

It is a reproach to any people, when the 
righteous perish and no man regardeth it. 
Not so, when it is announced that the Rev. 
Fields Bradshaw is no more. His death 
is universally lamented. Even the men of 
the world speak of his decease in terms of 
regret. And the Church, as it is meet that 
she should, raises her lamentation, because a 
shiving light that cheered her has suddenly 
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isappeared 
bearers of the Lord’s hosts has fallen. But 
we are assured that the Judge of all the 
earth will do right; and that ‘‘the Lord is 
righteous in all his ways.’ The promises 
of God are to the righteous and their seed. 
May these truths console and support the 
bereft family and friends of the dead. May 
they trust in God, and he will lead tiem io 
a way that they know not. He whom they 
mourn, now a ana from them, and from 
the body which they have laid away to rest 
till the resurrection morn, is doubtless pre- 
sent with the Lord, beholding the beauty 
and glory, and enjoying the happiness of 
the New Jerusalem above. “Be ye also 
ready, for in such an hour as ye think not 
the Son of man cometh.” J. 8. 


#@ The North Carolina Presbyterian wiil please 
copy. 
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POSSESSION OF THE SWINE BY 
THE DEVIL. 


MARK v. 1-20. 
Addressed to a Prayer-meeting by a Layman. 


This narrative has been a fruitful theme 
of profane mirth and cavil to poor bliad 
infidels and worldlings, who have po uwearts 
to appreciate the power, the goodness, and 
the justice of God, displayed in the trans- 
action. It has been asked, «Where was 
the goodness and mercy of Christ in allowing 
the devils to destroy the poor unoffending 
swine? or his justice in depriving their 
owners of their property?” Yet these ca- 
villers will every day sanction the destruc- 
tion of the lives of innocent animals to 
gratify their own appetites. God, who 
gave the irrational animals their lives, has 
authorized their destruction whenever a 
greater good to man can be accomplished 
by it. Was there no goodness and mercy 
in delivering this poor tormented man from 
his grievous affliction ? 

Then as to the justice of the act. These 

Gadarenes probably were Jews, to whom 
the use of the flesh of the swine was for- 
bidden, and their touch was unclean. Yet 
to gratify their covetousness, they kept these 
animals to sell to their heathen neighbours, 
and by the loss of them their love of filthy 
lucre was signally rebuked. 
Bat io this transaction the wisdom, as 
well as the goodness and justice of God, 
is displayed. For wise purposes, the devil 
was allowed to exercise remarkable power 
over the bodies of men, in the days of the 
Saviour, chiefly, | suppose, that the Son of 
God might have an opportunity to mani- 
fest his superior power and authority over 
the spirits of darkness. God, foreseeing 
that in future ages men would rise up, 
calling themselves philosophers and rational 
Christians, who would attribute these pos- 
sessions to an excited imagination, or to 
bodily disease, took this means to prove 
the reality of these possessions, by allowing 
the devils to enter the swine. Surely it 
was not the power of imagination or bodily 
disease that drove the whole herd of swine 
over a precipice into the sea, where they 
perished. 

‘But it was not to vindicate the miracle 
from the cavils of infidels that I have called 
your attention to it at this time. I havea 
more practical purpose in view. It is to 
exhibit the contrast between a soul born 
again, especially in its first love. and a 
wurldly-minded, unconverted soul. 


ecause one of the armour-) 


| thy charming voice, to labour with thee 
and for thee, and if need be, to die for 
thee.”’ 

My dear friends, especially my young 
friends, to which of these classes do you 
belong? Surely to one or the other, for 
there is no neutral ground. This very 
night you are cither saying with the Gada- 
renes, ‘‘Lord, depart from us;” or with 
the rescued demoniac, “Lord, suffer me to 
be with thee.” 

May the Lord open our eyes to see our 
true character, that if still under the do- 


| minion of sin and Satan, we may be awaked 


to a sense of our danger, and turned from 
the evil of our ways before it be for ever 
too late. Or if we are truly converted to 
God, may we manifest it to the world by 
following Jesus in all the ways of holy 
obedience, and give him all the glory of 
our salvation by telling all around what 
great things the Lord has done for us. 
E. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TURRETTIN’S CLOSING PRAYER. 

The following acknowledgment and pray- 
er closes the third volume of the great work 
of the great Turrettin on Systematic Theo- 
logy. 

«What remains, now that by the great 
kindoess of God, having entered upon the 
vast ocean of Elinctic Theology, and passed 
pleasantly over it, [am permitted joyfully 
to touch the port, uoder His guidance; 
what is more fitting than that, having 
built my altars, 1 pay my vows upon the 
shore ? 

«To thee, therefore, O God, thrice bless- 
ed and great, most tender Father in Christ, 
thanks not such as I[ owe, but the greatest 
I am able to give, I feel and render; for to 
me, thine uoworthy servant, thou has kindly 
deigned to afford thine aid in this work, 
undertaken by me by thy permission, so 
that I have been enabled not only to com- 
mence and carry it forward, but bring it 
at length to its wished for end. [I attri- 
bute nothing to my own industry—nothing 
to my own strength. The gift is all thine, 
O Lord, who hast perfected thy strength 
in my weakness, and directed me, bliod 
and fallible, by thy Spirit, to whose grace I 
refer all, if I have been enabled to furnish 
any thing towards the illustration of thy 
sacred truth. But since he is nothing 
who planteth, or he who watereth, unless 
thou givest the increase, grant, O most 
Holy Father, for the sake of Christ my 
dearest Redeemer, that my endeavours for 
the glory of thy name, such as they are, 
may conduce also to the benefit of thy 
Church. Grant that however little or much 
of the way, and of life yet remains to me, 
_ in thy divine compassion it may be passed 
under thy favour, and by the assistance of 
thy most gracious Spirit in the exercise of 
my calling, and that I may be enabled to 
pass it in the sincere and constant adoration 
of thy name; until, at length, when the 
most troublesome journey of this life is 
overpast, translated to eternal rest, I may 
exalt thee, my God and Saviour, ever living 
and ever blessed, in the celestial song of 
the first born with unending praises. And 
to Thee, King Eternal, the only wise God, 
immortal, invisible, Father, Son, aod Holy 
Spirit, the adorable Trinity, be honour and 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The translation, although not the smooth- 
est, I think, is substantially correct. But 
the spirit of that prayer! How like the 


gospel of Christ! And has not that peti- 
tion been answered? Is it not now being 


answered? Will it not continue to be an- 
swered till time is no more? Is it not cer- 
tain that they who pray, and write, and 
preach with such spirit shall not plant or 
water in vain? R. 8. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR MINISTERS. 

Messrs. Editors—I have noticed in the 
Presbyterian communications from time 
to time, suggesting to ministers of the 
gospel the propriety and expediency of 
having their lives insured for the benefit of 
their families. With your permission [ 
have a few remarks in reference to this 
subject. I consider life insurance compa- 
nies, fire insurance companies, and all simi- 


These Gadarenes had just witnessed a’ 
stupendous miracle of mercy in the case of | 
this poor man, who had made his dwelling | 
in the mountains and among the tombs, a 
burden to himself and a terror to the coun- 
try around, whom chains and fetters could 
not bind, but night and day was uttering 
cries of terror and cuttiog himself with 
stones! Whatapitiable object! But now 
behold him a miracle of grace, sitting at 
the feet of Jesus, clothed and in his right 
mind. This display of divine power and 
mercy should have filled the minds of chese 
Gadarenes with admiration and awe of 
that Divine Being who stood before them. 
But no! The loss of their swine was of 
more importance to them than even the 
danger of their own souls. They had no 
eyes to see, nor hearts to feel the glory of 
the Redeemer’s character. To their low 
grovelling minds he was only an object of 
terror or abhorrence. They regarded him 
as an enemy to their worldly prosperity, 
and a disturber of their peace. Instead of 
asking an interest in his favour, and pro- 
tection from the power of the de-il, they 
earnestly besought him to depart out of 
their coasts. Their prayer was heard, and 
answered in wrath. They were left to per- 
ish in their sios. Well for them if their 
fate was no worse than that of their poor 
dumb animals. © who can conceive what 
it is for a soul to plunge into the lake that 
burns with fire and brimstone, where the 
worm dieth not! May God of his infinite 
mercy preserve us from such a fate. But 
the race of the Gadarenes is not extinct. 
Jesus comes nigh to sinners now by the 
convicting power of his Spirit. They are 
alarmed with apprehensions of Divine wrath. 
But the world has so strong a hold on their 
hearts—its pleasures and honours ana pro- 
fits appear so alluring, that they try to shake 
off their convictions and quench the Spirit’s 
influences; and in spirit, if not in words, 
they say, ‘Go thy way; depart out of our 
coasts.” 

But now for the contrast. How differ- 
ent the feelings and conduct of a soul crea- 
ted anew in Christ Jesus! Like the dis- 
possessed demouiac, snatched like a brand 
from the burning, delivered from the gall- 
ing yoke of inbred lustse—drawn from the 
fearful pit and miry clay of sensuality, and 
brought into the light and liberty of the 
children of God, his heart overflows with 
gratitude and love to his deliverer, and his 


lar associations, as having the same objects 
and desigos, and impelled by the same 
motives, and governed by the same general 
laws and principles. The incentive is to 
acquire money and property by chance or 
hazard. The proprietors are not influenced 
by either patriotic or charitable motives. 
Their object is gain and the love of chance. 
It is this fondness for excitement, the rul- 
ing passion in the natural man, that leads 
men to game and to risk their means, that 
they may obtain riches, in preference to la- 
bour and toil, and in some more meritorious 
or certain pursuit. The minister who pays 
out a comparatively small sum to insure, 
perhaps, thirty or forty times the amount 
to his family, considers that if his family 
are so unfortunate as to lose his services 
by his death, they will be provided for 
by alarge gain of money. This will be 
very consoling and comfortable to the wi- 
dow and children. My husband, she could 
say, did risk a small sum in his lifetime for 
my benefit; and now by his death I am 

of ample means, beyond the fear 
of want. Anod what did the husband 
pay out for value received by the widow? 
While she is well provided for, far beyond 
the amount of money risked, others must 
suffer for this exorbitant interest upon the 
capital invested. I believe it is contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity to indulge in 
games of hazard or chance. The tempta- 
tions to acquire large gains from small in- 
vestments are unsafe. It leads men often 
step by step to indulge from one species of 
gaming to another, until they are lost in 
the whirlpool of dissipation and vice. 

Very little difference, in fact, exists be- 
tween the life insurance proprietors and the 
lottery-gicket vender; the calculations of 
per centage by loss and gain are both made 
upon chance. By the venture of a small 
sum of money in a lottery-ticket, persons 
have obtained large sums; and there is this 
preference to the latter mode of invest- 
ment—he who draws the prize may live to 
invest it for good. In the other case 
riches are heaped up for we know not who. 
Riches take to themselves wings and fly 
away. Let the minister labour, and toil, 
and teach his children habits of industry, 
and inculcate in their minds correct prin- 
ciples. And if he is getting $2500 salary, 
and can spare out of this sum $225, to in- 
vest in a life insurance office, instead of 
this investment, lend it to the Lord. And 
God’s promises are sure; trust him. The 


prayer is, Blessed Saviour, suffer me to 
follow thee—te see thy lovely face, to hear 


minister in this way will leave a greater in- 


Well or ill, they are equally found fault with, 


heritance to his children than large sums 
of money. Riches are a snare, and it is 
now gotten to be a proverb, that it is better 
for a man to-leave his children penniless, 
depending upon proper exertions to obtain 
a competency, than to inherit wealth. I 
may resume the subject again, as there are 
very many objections to this mode of invest- 
ment on the part of the people of God. 
A LaYMan. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE PRESS. 


He shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do—Acrts x. 6. 


First and mainly, the gospel is to be 
preached. Another way in which men may 
be told what they ought to do is by means 
of the press. This is a help to the pulpit. 
It is to be lamented that it is often so used 
as to hinder the pulpit—to interfere with 
or prevent the success of the gospel. This 
is the direct tendency of much that is 
printed and read. When trash and fiction 
fill the heart the gospel can find no room. 
The weekly visit of a fictitious journal, or 
of one that is mainly so, is a curse to any 
family; these visits are a curse to any com- 
mupity, and many of those which come but 
monthly are of the same nature. Some of 
them are immoral, some are infidel; all of 
them waste precious time, prevent attention 
to more useful matter, corrupt -thé taste, 
incapacitate the mind for more serious, 
solid, and useful reading; or render it 
averse to it, and at the same time wholly 
exclude the precious truths of the gospel. 
A community saturated with light reading 
is a community where the gospel can have 
but comparatively little power. They who 
are thus reading what they oucht not, and 
doing what they ought not to do, will not 
care to be told what they ought to do; and 
if told, will not be very likeby to do it. 
Like the poor inebriate, fascinated with 
what is working their ruin, they will seek 
it yet again, casting away in scorn the mes- 
sage which would win them from sense and 
sin, and draw them to Christ and fit them 
for heaven. 

Yet the press may be used in preaching 
the gospel, and as a help to the pulpit. It 
is so used in printing the Bible and reli- 
gious books and tracts. Religious papers 
and periodicals are also a means of great 
good. No family should be without good 
religious papers; they are a necessary part 
of family instruction, a means of home 
training not to be neglected; and for us, 
as they acquaint us with what is doing in 
our own branch of the Church, no papers 
are better than the Presbyterian, the Home 
and Foreign Record, the Sabbath-school 
Visitor, and the Foreign Missionary. I 
wish they were in every family. 

W. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF CHICAGO. 


The, Pres of Chicago held an ad- 
journed meeting ia the North Charch, Chicago, 


July 5th and 6th. There were eleven minis- 
ters (besides two received) and eight ruling 
elders present. The Rev. A. Hamilton, D.D., 
and the Rev. J. W. Ward were received, the 
former from the Presbytery of New Castle, 
and the latter from the Presbytery of Hunt- 
ingdon. Mr. Thomas Ward, a licentiate from 
the latter named Presbytery, was also received. 
The Rev. A. E. Thomson and the Rev. Dr. 
Rice were appointed to instal Dr. Hamilton 
as pastor of the First Church at Aurora. 
The Rev. George F. Goodhue, at his own 
request, was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Bedford. His address is Brewster’s Station, 
Putnam county, New York. The fall meet- 
ing is to be held at Mendota, commencing the 
last Tuesday of September, at seven o’clock, 
M. J. M. Faris, Stated Clerk. 


Finding Fault with Your Children. 


It is at times necessary to censure and 
—— But very much more may be done 
y encouraging ¢hildren when they do well. 
Be, therefore, more careful to express your 
approbation of good conduct than your dis- 
approbation of bad. Nothing can more 
discourage a child than a spirit of incessant 
fault-finding on the part of its parent; and 
hardly any thing can exert a more injurious 
influence upon the disposition both of the 
parent and child. There are two great 
motives influencing human actions—hope 
and fear. Both of these are at times neces- 
sary. But who would not prefer to have 
her child influenced to good conduct by a 
desire of pleasing, rather than by the fear 
of offending? If a mother never expresses 
her gratification when her children do well, 
and is always censuring thom when she sees 
any thing amiss, they are discouraged and 
uuhappy. Their dispositions become har- 
dened and soured by this ceaseless fretting, 
and, at last, finding that whether they do 


they relinquish all efforts to please, and 
become heedless of reproaches. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


The following lines were written on the 
walls of a maniac’s cell: 


Could I with ink the ocean fill; 
Were the whole earth of parchment made; 
Were every spire of grass a quill, 
And every man a scribe by trade— 
To write the love of God alone, 
Would drain the ocean dry; 
Nor would the scroll contain the whole 
Though stretched from sky to sky. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


“The stated meeting of the Managers was 
held at the Bible House, on Thursday, the 
7th instant. Rev. Dr. Stevens of Philadel- 
phia, read the 66th Psalm and offered prayer. 
One new auxiliary was recognized, which is 
in Tennessee. Communications were pre- 
sented from Agents and friends of the 
cause, showing the progress of the work at 
home, in various parts of the country; from 
Rev. Dr. Van Dyck, Beirut, in regard to 
the progress of the Arabic Testament, and 
need of further funds to print it; from 
Rev. W. Hy. Pownall, Shanghai, seaman’s 
chaplain, asking a grant of books to supply 
European and American seamen; from a 
pious young lady, daughter of a captain of 
a Russian vessel, requesting books for dis- 
tribution among inquiring persons in Fin- 
land. Grants of books were made, in vari- 
ous languages, for distribution by captains 
of vessels sailing to foreign ports, by request 
of Mr. J. 8. Pierson; several grants to 
feeble auxiliaries, and to poor Sunday- 
schools where there are no auxiliaries; with 
various grants of smaller amount, including 
seven volumes in raised letters, for the 
blind. Rev. Bishop Boone, of China, 
made some extremely interesting remarks 
in regard to the openings for the spread of , 
the Scriptures in that country, the need of 
active exertion, and the great encourage- 


| the Christian scheme. 


It is not well always to look on the shady 
side of affairs. There are men who came 
into existence under a shadow, and the 
shadow has dogged their lives, and all that 
is bright, and pare, and beautiful, takes the 
sombre hue of their own fancies. Their 
religion consists in bemoaning the evils of 
the world, in lamenting the gradual deca- 
dence of good, and in regarding all home 
evils and foreign complications as “signs 
of the times.” They are the Exisaus, 
who retire into the wilderness of their own 
contemplations, saying, “I, even I only am 
left,”’” unconscious that all the time there 
are not only the ‘‘seven thousand who have 
not bowed the knee unto Baal,”’ but that 
multitudes are every where obeying the gos- 
pel call. They are the Jonaus sitting 
under the gourds of their own security, 
amazed that the judgments of God do not 
descend on a guilty world. These hypo- 
chondriacs are seldom found among the ear- 
nest workers, who seek to leave the world 
better than they found it, but among those 
a its evils and sit by with folded 


A DILEMMA! WHO IS CHRIST? 


Scholars of cultivated intellect have a 
fondness for religious speculations, and 
often make up a kind of eclectic faith 
which they consider an improvement on 
Professor Mansel, 
in his Limits of Religious Thought, demou- 
strates with a vigorous logic the inconsis- 
tency of such eclectic Christians, and shows 
the inevitable necessity of an advance in 
one of two directions, either towards a firm 
faith in the gospel, or an absolute rejection 
of its claims. He says: 

‘“‘ Here, then, is the issue which the waver- 
ing disciple is bound seriously to consider. 
Taking into account the various questions 
whose answers on the one side or the other 
form the sum total of evidences for or 
against the claims of the Christian faith; 
the genuineness and authenticity of the 
documents; the judgment and good faith 
of the writers; the testimony to the actual 
occurrence of prophecies oe miracles, and 
their relation to the religious teaching with 
which they are connected; the character of 
the teacher himself, that one portrait, 
which, in its perfect purity, and holiness, 
and beauty, stands alone and unapproached 
in human history or human fiction; those 
rites and ceremonies of the elder law, so 
significant as typical of Christ, so strange 
and meaningless without him; these predic- 
tions of the promised Messiah, whose obvi- 
ous meaning is rendered still more manifest 
by the futile ingenuity which strives to 
pervert them; the history of the rise and 
progress of Christianity, and its comparison 
with that of other religions; the ability or 
inability of human means to bring about 
the results which it actually accomplished; 
its ee to the current ideas of the 
age and country of its origin; its effects 
as a system on the moral and social con- 
dition of subsequent generations of man- 
kind; its fitness to satisfy the wants and 
cousole the sufferings of human nature; 
the character of those by whom it was first 
promulgated and received; the sufferings 
which attested the sincerity of their convic- 


ancient testimony and modera conjecture; 
the mutual contradictions of conflicting the- 
ories of unbelief, and the inadequacy of all 
of them to explain the facts for which they 
are bound to account ;—taking all these and 
similar questions into full consideration, are 
you prepared to affirm, as the result of the 
whole inquiry, that Jesus of Nazareth was 
an impostor, or an enthusiast, or a mythical 
figment; and his disciples crafty and de- 
signing, or well-meaning, but deluded men? 
For be assured that nothing short of this 
is the conclusion which you must maintain, 
if you reject one jot or one tittle of the 
whole doctrine of Christ. Either he was 
what he proclaimed himself to be—the in- 
carnate Son of God, the Divine Saviour of 
a fallen world—and if so, we may not divide 
God’s revelation, and dare to put asunder 
what he has joined together—or the civil- 
ized world for eighteen centuries has been 
deluded by a cunningly devised fable; and 
He from whom that fable came has turned 
that world from darkness to light, from 
Satan to God, with a lie in his right hand.” 


How Mayor Nehemiah Dealt with Sab- 
bath Desecration in Jerusalem. 


During the twelve years of his first ad- 
ministration, after the return from sogeviys 
the walls of the city had been rebuilt, the 
ancient worship restored, and a highly reli- 
gious tone of public sentiment secured. The 
people had entered into a solemn covenant 
with God and with one another; and among 
other stipulations, they had agreed not to 
trade with any one that brought ware or 
victuals on the Sabbath day. At the expi- 
ration of his furlough, Nehemiah returned 
to the court of Babylon. But whilst he was 
there, from seven to nine years, as is sup- 
posed, public sentiment ran down in Jeru- 
salem, and great abuses had crept in, among 
them the desecration of the Sabbath. Hear- 
ing of this state of things, he obtained leave, 
and returned to set matters right. He 
found the people treading their wine-presses 
and gathering their sheaves on the Sabbath; 
he found an active commerce going on in 
the lading of asses; he found a traffic in 
wine, grapes, and figs; he found that the 
people of Tyre were coming in and peddling 
through the streets their fish and aimecell 
of ware, and all on the Sabbath day. And 
what made the matter worse, this Sabbath 
desecration had secured the allowance, if 
not the approbation and support, of the 
municipal authorities, for Nehemiah had to 
contend with the nobles of Judah (the 
Common Council), saying, “What evil 
thing is this that ye do and profane the 
Sabbath day?” He argued the case with 
them, ‘‘ Did not your fathers thus, and did 
not our God bring all this evil upon us and 
upon this city? Yet ye bring more wrath 
upon Israel by profaning the Sabbath.” In 
some way they were responsible for it; 
either, seeing it growing up, they bad not 
dared to touch it, lest it might disaffect 
some of their party, or, for the sake of re- 
plenishing the treasury, they had licensed 
this Sabbath-breaking business. 

What now did Nehemiah do? He set 
about a firm and thorough enforcement of 
the Sabbath law. By municipal authority 
he abolished the whole of this traffic and 
commerce on the holy day. He commanded 
that the gates of Jerusalem be shut as soon 
as it began to be dark before the Sabbath, 
and not opened until after the Sabbath. And 
there was no conniving at this iniquity; he 
set his policemen at the gates to watch and 
see that there was no burden brought through 
on the Sabbath day. He did not say, Shut 
the front gates, but allow them to come in 
by the side gates. He did not say, I do not 
care what you do in the by-ways and cor- 
ners of the city, just so that you do not 

fares, exposing your 
he shat up the fish mar- 
kets, he put away the fruit stands, he closed 
up the grog shops, and so initiated a tho- 
| rough reform. Nor was he satisfied to leave 


ment to labour. | 


the Sabbath-breakers te do their work just 


tions; the comparative trustworthiness. of ; 


| MODERN ELIJAHS. outeide the corporation limits: ‘Thinking 


sellers of all kinds of ware had coatineed te 
come and without Jerusalem. The 
mayor called them toan account. “ Why 
lodge ye sbout the wall? If you do se 
again, I will lay hands on ” And 
“from that time forth came no more 
on the Sabbath.” 

In order the more to secure the 
enforcemept of law, Nehemiah enlisted the 
aid of the ministry. He directed the Levites 
to cleanse themselves, and come and keep 
the gates, to sanctify the Sabbath day. No 
doubt he also sti up the people to renew 
their old covenant, not to participate in 
other men’s sigs, not to those 
who violated the Sabbath ordinance. This 
was a necessary policy, as no law, however 
wholesome, could be permanently enforced 
if there were not moral sentiment enough to 
sustain it.—Congreyational Herald. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN PRUSSIA. 


A case which has excited some interest 
at Berlin has just been decided. In the 
course of a discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies in February last, the Minister of 
Public Worhip, M. Bethmann-Hollweg, 
declared tha¥ for the future, the surveillance 
of the police over the religious meetings of 
Dissenting sec's should be reduced to the 
narrowest proportions, and that the mem- 
bers of those sects, instead of sending their 
children to public schools to receive reli- 
gious cause such iastrue- 
tion to be given to them by special profes. 
sors. Eight elders of a yin thought fis 
to publish a protest in the Zeitung 
against these concessions, but it was couch- 
ed in such offensive terms that the public 
prosecutor deemed it his duty to institute s 

rosecution against them on the charge of 
insulting the Regent, exciting one class of 
citizens to hatred and contempt of another, 
and publicly insulting the Minister of Wor- 
ship in the exercise of his functions. He 
also included in the prosecution the respon- 
sible editor of the journal, M. Heinicke. 
The trial took place before the Criminal 
Tribunal. One of the accused elders proved 
that he had neither read nor signed the 
protest, and he was discharged; two others 
said that they had authorized their names 
to be put to it, but had not read it, and they 
also were discharged. Of the five other 
elders, one, M. de Schiorstadt, who had 
drawn up the protest, was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment, and the four others 
each to six weeks. As to the responsible 
ea of the journal, he was fined fifty 
thalers. 


Increase of Romish I Priests and Nunneries 


On Sunday, being Trinity Sunday, a 
in the several Roman Catholic churches 
and chapels in the district of Westminster, 
London, ip aid wh the fund for the in- 
crease and support of churches, cha and 
schools within the archiepisco 
over faithful,’ in which the Cardinal 
claims spiritual control, and on other sub- 
jects. pitulating what has been done 
in his diocese during the past tea or eleven 

he says nineteen complete wmissi 
with fifty priests, have been 
Besides these there are six dependent or 
offshott missions. Thirty-one new churches 
or chapels have been opened north of the 
Thames, twenty-five of which form new mis- 
sions. More than twenty new schools have 
been built, and in eleven sets of schools 
religious teachers have been introduced 
where they were not before. Fifteen com- 
munities of nuns and eight communities of 
“religious men” hava been established. 
The Cardinal expresses his regret that the 
fund for upholding and assisting many ia- 
fant and struggling foundations to carry for- 
ward the purposes of religion has since the 
year 1851, been steadily sinking downwards. 


An English Girl among the Rebel Sepoys 
in India. 


A recent private letter published in the 
Inucknow Heruld, dated June 16th, 1859, 
contains a statement of the rescue of a 
youog English girl, who had been sent in 
from Rajah Balla Rao’s camp to Colonel 
Brasyer. According to the accouot pub- 
lished, her parents lived at Futtehghar 
when the mutiny broke out, and her father’s 
name was Jennett Sahib. Her father, she 
states, died of cholera, but her mother, 
brothers, and sisters were all murdered by 
the Sepoys. On her person are marks of 
severe wounds. One of a musket ball, 
which entered her back and passed through 
her chest, and several other scars from sword 
cuts. She says the Rajah Balla Rao saved 
her from destruction, dressed her wounds, 
and treated her kindly, and so did also the 
Begum. Indeed, she cried much when she 
saw Colonel Brasyer, and to be sent 
back again to Rajah Balla Kao, as she calls 
him. What can be Balla Rao’s object in 
sending her in is matter for conjecture; and 


it is imagined that he hoped by that cour-e 
to purchase his pardon, for the part taken 
by him io the mutiny. 

TOO LATE. 


Among the many invalids at the Red 
Sulphur Springs, Virginia, duriog the sum- — 
mer of 185-—, was one in whom I felt a pe- 
culiar interest. Some years before, whea 
he was strong and active, I had formed his 
acquaintance, and then often met with him; 
I was shocked to see him now, wasted by 
disease, and near the grave. He must 
soon die; yet unprepared. I was often at 
his bedside; for he loved the society of his 
friends, and was fond of conversation when 
his strength would permit. I urged him to 
attend without delay to the interests of his 
never-dying soul; told him of his danger 
and spoke to him of God's in still 
sparing him; of the ability and willingness 
of Jesus tosave. He would listen for a short 
time, and then with tears running down his 
cheeks, exclaim, ‘‘It is too late, too late.” 
He regretted that his life had not been 
better, dreaded death, yet showed but little 
interest in religion. His answer to every 
appeal was, “It is too late.” In a few 
days he died. There is something awfully 
solemn in the ery of despair from aa im- 
mortal soul just launching into eternity. 
“Too late!” he 
spent it in the service of Satan; had time, 
but wasted it in pleasure; had opportunities, 
but neglected them; and calls from con- 
science and the Holy Spirit, but slighted 
them; and in the dying hour cried, “Too 
late!’ Put not off the vast concerns of 


may ory, “Too late,” for ever. 
now is the accepted time.” —A mer. 


OLD AND YOUNG. | 


An old Quaker being present at a nieet. 
ing for discipline, and 
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Broadway, Naw Yous. 


& attention bas been 
called to an error which stiould be correct- 
od in the report of the proceedings of 


Dr. Ham- 
flevision of the Book 


is ‘thdre from ite 
to refer the whole 

edditer nett’ General Arsembly, 
Was unaccompanied with 


‘on ie” merits of the general 
We ‘make this correction the 


from seeing thet the Biblical 


ip copying our report, does 
| to. Dr. Hampbrey’s 


49 


are requested by 
@heries' Mecnlester, to state that the 


rab oodasidned by deta given him by 
pe of the officers of the Board, when on a 
nittee of, Investigation appointed by 
the Board some two or three years since. 
It is due also to the officer alluded to, to 
state that | ertor was noticed and cor- 
rected at the meetiog at which the report 
wes pre , ‘and endorsed on ‘the paper, 
which! is ‘now on file. Mr. Macalester, 
Wowever,‘did not hear the correction, and 


hence ‘istake. We take pleasure in 
giving this explanation ip bis@ebalf to our 


Csiniquy.—We have recently 


apokea of the remarkable movement among 
the: Casadien colony in Illinois in renoun- 
Rowevism. Father Chiaiquy, who is 
at the head of the good work, we regret to 
has not received the encouragement 

pg bis récent visit to the East which 

cause déserves. Having left for his 
home, he has written to a friend in New 


ork, saying, “I am going back to my- 


ttle eolony with a truly broken heart. I 
have not been able to sleep a single moment 
this/night, baving before me the imminent 
rijin of my dear colony.”’” We hope there 
may be sympathy and liberality enough 
amongst’ the various Protestant denowina- 
to afford this remarkable movement 
rach assistance as it requires. 

. De. Baken’s Lire.—We are glad to 
announce that the Board of Publication 
has made! an arrangement with the pub- 
liwbers of that most admirable book, the 
Lifé of the’ Rev. Daniel Baker, to circulate 
it' through their colporteurs. There are 
téus of thousands of families, in which the 
name of that good man is a household word, 
who will thus be-able4o secure the work, 
nd by this. means commune ie spirit with 
enjoyed. The work has already had a 
Rig! circulation, aod through the agency 

the. Board of Publication we do not 
doubt that. it will be vastly increased. It 
is; one‘ of. the most interesting, as well as 
edifying, biographies ever issued from the 

‘Tent Preacninc.—Tent preaching 
seems to be fn very successful operation in 
Louisville, Kentdoky, and St. Louis, Mis- 
souti ‘The Presbyterian Herald of the 
former city, of last week, says: | 

_“ Notwithstanding the intense heat and 
dust of the last,three weeks, exceeding that 
of apy other period, within the memory of 


the oldest inhabitants, of so long a contiau- 
ance, the preaching has been kept up in the 
tent every night, and to large and attentive 
congregations. The ministers of all the evan- 
gelical denomihations in the city are invited 
to, take part in it, and do so freely, each 
conducting the service in his own way. 
Thus far there have been no jarring or dis- 
cordant notes.”’ 

» The St. Louis Presbyterian of last week 
also. states that a very commodious tent 
had been dedicated on the preceding Sab- 
bath. The Rev. Mr. Brookes, pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, preach- 
ing the opening sermon. The numbers in 
attendance greatly exceeded the capacity of 
the tent. We rejoice in these effurts to 
bring the gospel to bear upon the masses. 


New Ornveans.—There 
are fifty-tine churches in the city of New 
Orleaus—forty Protestant and nineteen Ro- 
man Catholic. Of the Protestant churches, 
fourteen are Methodist, nine Presbyterian, 
eight Episcopal, and two Baptist. Dr. 
gen church (Presbyterian) cost $102,- 


THE WAR ENDED. 


\HE news of the past week, of the 
_, declaration of peace between the con- 
tending armies on the plains of Italy, has 
been a most grateful surprise to the public 
mind: No one possessed of common hu- 
manity can fail to rejoice that the horrors 
of this terrible struggle are at an end. Let 
uf hope that from the carnage of this 
battle-field the God of armies and the God 
of nations shall educe such results as shall 
inure to the elevation of the down-trodden, 
the diffusion of true views as to the rights 
of man, the overthrow- of despotism, and 
the furtherance of the gospel. | 
-Bat whilst we should pray and hope for 
sud resu'ts as these, we are constrained to 
say tliat, from present information, there 
does not seém to have been a very appreci- 
able progress in that direction. We can- 
not see that that mach desired consum- 
mation——the destruction of the temporal 
power-of the Pope—has been even prospec- 
tively, achieved, or at all weakened. On 
the .contrary, he is aggrandized. The 
Papal: States are left as they were before, 
with ® master greater than ever. He 
may bé, indeed, restricted in the exercise 
of fanctions as honorary President of 
thé néw Confederacy; but be has the sword 
of a French General at his side, which may 
readily silepog clamour, and rule in the 
intgactable.. Popery has reason to sing a 
Te. Deum. Austria; too, still retains a 
stgonghold in Northern Italy, intreached as 
she is ia her formidable quadrangle. 
if the terms of peace as announced em- 
body all that Louis Napoleon acoémplishes 
by this war, be has by no means acted 
out his’ programme. He has spent blood 
and treasure to little purpose. He uo- 
sheathed his sword avowedly to give Italy 
to the Italians, and he has not done it. But 
we cannot believe that a man who is accus- 
tomed to study well what he undertakes, 
cerry through what. he begins, will 
be satiafied with-what.at present.appears on 
the face of things.—dt is-more than proba- 
ble that he: Riperioy pur which 
have not yor bees revealed, and we cannot 
but hope that time and the providence of 
God will abow that-the.final issue of this 
will, be: to shed the benign 
infeenés.of 4ivil ned: religious liberty apon 
Tenby} weaken the” power of the 
Mat 


bat 


ore Judge Thompson, of 
upreme \Court of Pennsylvania, whose 


tation of the law. No subject, for a Jop 
time past, excited a profoduaee interest i 


manifested a determination to carry their 
point at all hazards! ‘The daily press, usu- 
ally on the side of good morals and reli- 
gious interests, was, with one or two bon- 
ourable exceptions, enlisted for their views, 
and the columns of some of these papers 
have teemed with bitter, not to say malig- 
nant denunciations of quiet-loving citizens, 
| who wished to sustain ‘the law of (od and 
the laws of the lund. 

The case’ wes argued in chief, on the 
Sabbath side, before Jadge Thompson, by 
the Hon, William A. Porter, whose speech 
was learned, able, puogent, and conclasive, 
and produced a very manifest impression. 
The following extract presents the matter 
in its true light. 

This case involves, said Mr. Porter, the 
sanctity of the Coristian Sabbath. Shall we 
have a Sabbath, or shall we not? Up to the 

sent time this day has been guarded by 
the highest sanctions of penal law. Ev 
contract made on Sunday is void. A deed, 
bond, noté, jadgment, a promise to pay or do 
acy thing bearing date on that day, are all 
worthless. All worldly employments have 
been forbidden, and men have heretofore met 

er to worsh'p God, secure from inter- 
ruption and disturbance, The law of the 
Sabbath has its foundation deep in the hearts 
of-our le. Looking back tw thesettlement 
of the country, we sball see this could not 
have been otherwise. The Puritan, the Ilu- 
guenot, the Scotchman, the Irishman, the 
German, the Swede, came here as a commit- 
tee of good men of the whole world, to found 
not a beathen, nor a Mohammedan, but a 
Christian government. Come whence they 
might, they brought with them two eae 
as stable as the pillars of heaven. 1. That 
there can be no religion without the Sabbath. 
2. That without religion there can be no free 
government. (The speaker here illustrated 
these principles by a reference to the modern 
nations of Europe.) For nearly two centuries 
these doctrines have been acted on by the 
government of Pennsylvania, and our ple 
have been in undisturbed ion of their 
natural fruite—a free religion agd a free gov- 
ernment. Suddenly some very new and dif- 
ferent doctrines have been sprung upon us. 

Within a few years it has pleased Provi- 
dence to permit us to be visited with passen- 
ger railroads. Not content with making divi- 
dends, the directors of apme of these compa- 
nies have turned patriots and philosophers on 
our bands, and insisted on making for usa 
new Sabbath law. It has been discovered 
that the poor man wants fresh air, and they 
are the men to furnish him with that article. 
In making way for the exploits of this new- 
born benevolence, people are to worship Gud 
in their houses aod their churches as they 
best can. All is now philanthropy and 
sympathy for the poor man. Nothing, in- 

eed, is said of the poor man’s five cent piece, 
though some of us suspect that matter has 
not been altogether overlooked in this unex- 
pected scheme of charity. The poor man! 
Why, sir, if they destroy the poor man’s Sab- 
bath, and put him for seven days under the 
dominion of his employer, and then destroy 
his soul and the souls of his children, what 
have they left the poor man? What injury 
or injastice can be greater than this? Carry 
him to church! No, they do not propose 
that. The last proposition is to run their 
cars only after one o’clock, and thus, very 
kindly, give us one half of the day, while 
they sweep away the other half. We insist 
on the whole. e have a reasonable, lawful, 
moral, constitutional, statutory right to this, 
and we mean to keep it. hen the wise 
king proposed to divide the child, the feigned 
micther assented with readiness. To the 
heart of the real mother it carried horror and 
dismay. We want no such division of the ob- 
ject of our affections. I mean to put the 
demand on far higher ground than the effects 
which must flow from the breach of the Sab- 
bath. Before going to that, let me say a word 
of these effects. | 

If you permit these companies to exercise 
their vocation on Sunday and make money, 
how are you to stop the merchant on Market 
street or Chestnut street when he opens his 
‘store? If these companies can do this thing 
right before his eyes with the sanction of law, 
what answer can you give to him? So of the 
blacksmith, the foundryman, the warehouse- 
man, the cotton-spinner, the butcher, and the 
tavern-keeper. ‘The next thing will be con- 
certs, operas, theatres, balls, shows, hand- 
organs, balloon ascensions, horse-races, and 
every appliance of passion and dissipation— 
Philadelphia converted into Paris. Can this 
be possible under the statute of Pennsylvania? 


Both the counsel for the prosecution, and 
the Judge ino his decision, take the opposite 
view of the “rights” involved, from that 
which has been so clamorously put forth 
by the Sunday-car advocates. 
have claimed that to restrict them from 
this species of travel is to infringe their 
liberty; the Judge decides that to dis- 
turb worshippers oa the Sabbath day is 
an infraction of the protection guaranteed 
them by law. The Act of 1794 pro- 
hibits the pursuit of a worldly calling on 
the Sabbath, and that of 1705, quoted by 
Judge Porter, declares «‘Tbat no person 
now, or at any time hereafter, dwelling or 
residing within this province, who shall 
profess faith in God the Father, and in Je- 
sus Christ, his only Son, and in the Holy 
Spirit, one God, blessed for evermore, and 
shall acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments to be given 
by divine inspiration; aod when lawfully 
required shall profess and declare that they 
will live peaceably under the civil govern- 
ment, shall in any case be molested or pre- 
judiced for his or her conscientious persua- 
sions, nor shall be or she be at any time 
compelled to frequent or maintain any reli- 
gious worship, place, or ministry whatever, 
contrary to his or ber mind, but shall freely 
and fully enjoy his or her Christian liberty 
in all respects, without molestation or in- 
terruption.”” 

The question specially involved in this 
case was whether the offence of the party 
oo trial was simply the violatfon of the law 
against worldly business on the Sabbath, 
which is punishable by a fine of four dol- 
lars, or whether it is a breach of the peace, 
subjecting the offender to a criminal prose- 
cution. The Court decided it to be the 
latter. We give the following extracts 
from Judge Thowpson’s decision. 

The history of mankind shows that there is 
nothing about which they will more zealously 
and, fiercely struggle than against encroach- 
ments on rights of conscience or conscientious 
exercises, The defendant here acted by driv- 
ing the car in question, by direction of his 
employers, who well knew that they were 
violating an act of Assembly, for the law was 
plain, and the decision on it recent. They 
acted ia violation of it, not through any pria- 
ciple of necessity, or supposed necessity, but 
simply for gain, as the evidence clearly shows; 
and the prisoner was bound to know the law, 
and does not deny that he knew its purport. 
His driving the car at the time of the arrest 
was accompanied by noise sufficient, as the 
testimony shows at the time, and by the ex- 

rience of the preceding Sabbath, to y 
interfere with public worship and disturb the 
people along the line, and was accompanied 
by a crowd of persons and some disorderly 
conduct. If the witness is to be believed, I 
think this constituted a breach of the peace of 
the Sabbath, as ordained and established by 
the act of 1794, and that under the circum- 
stances an arrest was proper. 

* * * * * 

The public have a right to the benefit of 
the law, If actually disturbed, they can only 
be remedied by arresting the disturbance. 
Compensation for it does not remove the evil. 
If no arrest can be mide for the disturbance 
incident to or covered by the world by pursuit 
of individuals, then it followa that wherever it 

Profitable to om business by 


the community ready publicly, and regardl 


more 
paying the peoalty of four dollars, than to ab- 
fron it, will be found ne in 
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ping a car on that day, and committed for 
7 of tho peace. The case has since 


decision sustains Mayor Heaory’s interpre. 


anti-Sebbath party had 


The latter . 


this? These reasons do not make the law : 
they illustrate the reasonableness and propri- 
ety of the remedy applied. 

bus it has for years the law faith- 
rally is its observance of the Sabbath, and it 
is hut peréeptible wherein either ite prosperity 
or character have suffered. If it is ~~ Bed 


deo 20, 
law-making power of the Commonwealth, if 
they wish to exercise privileges at present 
withheld and prohibited. Railway corpora- 
tions have accepted their charters under this 
law as well as other laws of the land, and 
should not be the first to p at powers not 
given them, in the exercise of these highly 
profitable and beneficial franchises bestowed 
on them by the liberality of the State. That 
the prisoner is in custody on and by the in- 
stigation of the Passenger Railway Company 
for which he was driving, is not denied; he 
was their servant pro hoc vice, and the discus- 
sion of bis rights waa greatly made to depend 
on the rights of hisemployers. They were not 
ignorantly violating the Sabbath laws in di- 
recting the running of these cars, nor Is it 1n- 
sisted that the prisoner was, nor is it insisted 
that the violation was to be for a solitary trip 
or a day, it rather was to be the inauguration 
of a new era, resting itself not so much on the 
laws of our own happy land, but the examples 
of “ pro ” ‘liberal sentiments,” modifica- 
tion to suit the wants of the age, of other coun- 
tries, possessing neither our morality, virtue, 
freedom or independence. These considera- 
tions were DO more reasons operating on my 
mind in looking to conclusions than any ex- 
treme sentiments on the other side which 
would look at all peaceful recreations of the 
Sabbath day as violations of God’s law, and 
therefore necessarily of man’s. The conclu- 
sion I have come to is ta refuse the discharge 
ofthis man. I no further decide upon the 
case than to refuse his discharge, and let the 
law hand bim over to ber proper judges at the 
proper time. 

Thus has it pleased a kind Providence 
to avert from Philadelphia, for the present 
at least, the flood of iniquity with which it 
was threatened, and thus has the concerted 
effurt to overthrow the Sabbath io our land 
received a check which, we trust, may be 
felt far beyond the limits of the city imme- 


diately involved. 


THE IRISH GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
{tose General Assembly of the Presbyte- 

rian Church in Ireland met on the 
4th inst., in the Mary’s Abbey Church, 
Dublin. The attendance at the opening 
services was very large. The opening ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. John Johpn- 
ston, the last Moderator, from Acts i. 8. 
«‘ But ye shall receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall 
be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, 
and all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost partof theearth.”” He treat- 
ed his subject under the following division : 
first, the comiog of the Holy Ghost upon 
men; secondly, the power which his com- 
ing imparts to them; thirdly, the purpose 
for which this power is givena—that “ they 
might be witnesses unto Christ;’’ and 
fourthly, the extent to which their testi- 
mony is designed to reach—‘To Jerusa- 
lem, Judea, Samaria, and to the uttermost 
part of the earth.” The theme was spe- 
cially apposite, and the revival, of course, 
received its proper prominence. 

The Rev. Professor Gibson of Belfast, 
and the Rev. John Rogers of Comber, were 
nominated for the Moderator’s chair. Pro- 
fessor Gibson was elected, having received 
122 votes, and Mr Rogers 60. We give 
the following from Professor Gibson’s ad- 
dress on taking the Moderator’s chair. 

‘We meet, as you well know, in circum- 
stances of unusually solemn and tender in- 
terest. While on the European Continent 
the nations are astounded at the rapid move- 
ment of those colossal Powers that are there 
arrayed in deadly conflict, we, in tlie pro- 
secution of another warfare, have been ar- 
rested by a higher force, which has come 
down upon us with unwonted energy, and 
whose onward march has filled us with 
amazement and admiring awe. But a short 
time ago, and who among us would have 
anticipated such a day of wonder and of 
power! Many a time and oft the watchers 
on our highest hills have sought to descry 
its gladsome advent, but as often have they 
been constrained to report that they had 
watched in vain. It has been reserved for 
us of this Assembly to come together at a 
time which has been longed and waited for 
by prayerful hearts for many generations. 
ial as we scan the tokens of new life that 
every where present themselves throughout 
our borders, we are instinctively ondalal of 
the marvels of the Pentecostal jubilee itself. 
The scenes with which we are now happily 
familiar are almost without a parallel in our 
historic records. They call up vividly before 
us the memory of the early time of Presby- 
tery in this land—a land then dark and 
desolate—and lead us to associate the la- 
bours of the fathers with the blessings that 
are now descending on the children. They 
have affected all of us with such a strange 
surprise that we know not whether more to 
welcome or to wonder at the gracious visita- 
tion. 

‘‘Convened at such a period, may we not 
say that we enter on our deliberations, not 
only under the sanction of our Living Head, 
but in the manifested and special presence 
of that Spirit who has supplied us with such 
a signal demonstration of his sovereign 
grace and power. Sure'y, at such a time, 
if ever, we need the meekness of wisdom. 
The great awakening which we are called 
to witness will be either advanced or hin-4 
dered by the temper we exhibit, and the 
course of action we pursue. If the enemy, 
unhappily, should gain an advantage over 
us, and distract our counsels by the leaven 
of contention and strife, then ours will be 
the quiet unspeakab'e of vexing, if not of 
quenching, that Holy Spirit, who is now 
visibly in the midst of us; but if we enter 
on the proceedings of this judicatory with 
singleness of aim, with hearts enlarged to- 
wards each other, and with a trembling ap- 
prehension lest by a carnal policy we mar 
the work of God, I cannot doubt that he 
will manifest as he has never done his gra- 
cious presence, and that the result will 
greatly redound to the divine glory. Let 
the pervading tone of this Assembly wn | 
be in harmony with the occasion on whic 
we meet, and while its acting will bear the 
impress of a higher wisdom, the form of 
polity which we administer will at the af 
time receive its noblest vindication, fer it 
will approve itself as alike adapted to the 
transaction of ecclesiastical affairs, and to 
the edifying of the body of Christ. Our 
own spirits shall thus also ke refreshed, and 
who can tell but that, assembled in the me- 
tropolis of the couatry at such a crisis, our 
meeting may in the sight of the whole com- 
munity elevate us toa higher platform, from 
which we shall not willingly descend, and 
on which we shall cultivate, as we have 
never done befure, the noblest impulses of 
piety and patriotism! Of those who would 
in other circumstances have taken counsel 
with us at this meeting, some are employed 
in what is the more incumbent and, there- 
fore, congenial task of nourishing the tender 

lants that are beginning to exhale their 
ragrance in the vineyard, and of guarding 
them against the ravages of the destroyer. 
We shall miss their eo while, we 
doubt not, they will aid us by their pray- 
era ” 


At the subsequent sessions, up to the 
time the reports reach, several important 
topics were uader consideration. Awongst 
these were Sabbath observance, our breth- 
réa there having similar difficulties to con- 
tend with, with those at present encoun- 
tered among ourselves. As to church and 
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THE SABBATH QUESTION. 


T has always been the case, that when- 

ever there has been a revival of reli- 
gion, it has been either accompanied or fol- 
lowed by a revival of wickedness in some 
shape. The arch enemy is not willing that 
the gospel shall gain signal triampbs with- 
out signal efforts to counteract their influ- 
ence and strengthen bis own power. The 
revival of this day proves to be, in this re- 
spect, no exception. The enemy is threat- 
ening to come in like a flood. He has 
chosen his point of attack with consummate 
wisdom. He well knows that the Christian 
Sabbath is the great bulwark of the Chris- 
tian religion, and that that once demolish- 
ed, the whole system must fall. The tac- 
tics used to accowplish the desired purpose 
evince also no little sagacity. « Liberty,” 
“equal rights,” “the suffering poor,’’ are 
well known to be the key-notes best calcu- 
lated to awaken responsive echoes in the 
public mind. 

How far this determined crusade is to 
succeed remains to be seen. We give else- 
where the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, which settles the question 
as to the law in this commonwealth. But 
the opponents of Sabbath observance will 
not rest here. The Philadelphia Ledger, 
the leader of the onslaught, informs its 
readers that this question is now to be car- 
ried to the ballot-box, and that there will 
be a fierce contest So be it. We have 
sufficient confidence in the moral princi- 
ples of the people of Pennsylvania to feel 
assured that when they are called upon to 
decide for or against the Christian Sabbath, 
they will be found on the right side. They 
have always heretofore enjoyed the day of 
sacred rest in quiet, and have had the op- 
portunity to worship God in their sanctu-: 
aries upmolested; we presume they will 
hardly be ready to part with these precious 
privileges, in order to gratify a new-bora 
party, who claim the right to fill their cof- 
fers, and take their pleasure at the expense 
of the rights of all the quiet-loviog and 
Sabbath-observing public. We feelastrong 
confidence, too, that whatever may be the 
temporary influence of partizan excitement, 
when the great body of the citizens of Phil- 
adelphia come to sober second thought they 
will determine that it is best to preserve 
the Sabbath as it has always heretofore 
been. They have been comfortable and 
prosperous without Sunday omnibuses, and 
why may they not equally well dispense 
with Sunday cars? The plea that rich 
men ride to church in their carriages, or 
drive out for pleasure, is a poor subterfuge. 


to draw up resolutions on 


Philadelphia have carriages? and of these 
how many use them on the Sabbath? The 
occasional passing of a carriage, be it right 
or wrong, is also a very different affair, as 
Judge Thompson well said, from the con- 
tinoual running of cars every few minutes 
during the entire day. There is no city in 
the world socovered with railroads as Phil- 


of the General Assemb! 
ris 


adelphia, and a greater nuisance than the 
habitual running on these roads on Sunday 


could scarcely be devised. The announce- | 


meat of the Ledyer that many of the min- | 
isters of Brooklyo, when a similar contest | 
was going on there, advocated Sunday 
cars, will be news to our elerical brethren 
in the “city of churches.” They could 
tell a very different story. 

It is with great regret that we notice 
that almost the entire daily press of Philadel- 
phia is enlisted on the anti-Sabbath side of 
this question. From some of them we might 
have expected better things. The Evening 
Bulletin and Evening Journal, we believe, 
are the only exceptions; and it is to be 
regretted that even these excellent papers 
have not spoken out as strongly as de- 
sired. Not content, too, with the aid of 
the newspaper press, the Sunday car ad- 
vocates have resorted to public meetings, 
having held one in Independence Square 
on last Saturday night, and appointed an- 
other for to-night. We trust that the 
effect of all this will only be to arouse more 
fully the friends of the Sabbath, and that, 
looking to God for help, they may be en- 
abled to preserve intact the sacredness of 
that blessed day, whose influence has in all 
times past been the source of our richest 
mercies, temporal as well as spiritual. 


FORTY THOUSAND PEOPLE AT A 
PRAYER-MEETING. 


a. Edinburgh Witness gives the sub- 
joined account of a very remarkable 
prayer-meeting, probably the largest ever 
held since the dawn of the Christian era. 
We presume that the numbers are some- 
what exaggerated, as other papers do not 
place them higher than from twenty to 
thirty thousand. 

“A great union prayer-meeting, in con- 
nection with the present remarkable move- 


Ireland, on Wednesday forenoon at half- 
past eleven o'clock. 4 order to accom- 
modate all parties, the use af the spacious 
grounds of the Royal Botanic Gardens was 
obtained for holding the meeting; and as it 
was well known that many persons from the 
surrounding country were desirous to be 
present, special trains of uncommon length 
were ran by the different railway com- 
anies. Some idea of the interest felt may 
“ imagined when we state that it is com- 
puted that no fewer than fifteen thousand 
individuals arrived in B.lfast, and that from 
thirty-five to forty thousand persons in all 
were present at the services. The leading 
streets of the town presented, during mid- 
day, a most remarkable aspect, particularly 
after the arrival of trains) The footways 
were literally thronged with well-dressed 
and respectable looking people from the 
country—not passing along with the negli- 
gent and easy-going air of pleasure-seeking 
excursionists, but staid and solemn in de- 
meanour—the younger as well as the elder; 
and the majority with Bibles or hymn-books 
in their hands, as if proceeding to Sabbath 
services. On they passed towards the place 
of meeting, passed the glittering rows of 
gorgeous shops, and through the fashionable 
thoroughfares. Thus the living stream— 
such a stream as was never befure witnessed 
in Belfast—poured onwards for at least two 
hours, along both sides of the streetse 
“The scene in the garden grounds is said 
by the Banner of Ulster to have been one 
of the most striking, as well as impressive 
and animating, ever witnessed in the pro- 
vince. The whole space within view from 
any point was as closely packed as it was 
well possible for it to be. Even the 
branches of the trees were taken advantage 
of by numbers of the junior members of 
the audience, as the most suitable situations 
for seeing and hearing; and there, while 
the sounds of praise were rising from the 
multitude below, these young worshippers 
were heard joining in the song of thanks- 
giving. Nothing of holiday levity—no- 
thing of the thoughtless mirth of youth— 
was manifest among these; their attention 


was as marked, and their conduct as well 
ordered, as that of any persons in the vast 
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assemblage, Both as regatded its magni- 
tude, and the deep solemnity and earnest 
spirit that pervaded it, the meeting is said 
0 have recalled vividly the.bistorie days 
nd scenes of the signing of the ‘Solemn 
Leagu@apd Covenant.” 
“The Rev. John Johnson of Tullilish, 
é of the 
byterian Church, presided, and 
he was supported by the ministers of the 
different Protestant denominations in and 
around Belfast. After prayer, the Chair- 
man read a chapter from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and then gave out the 100dth Psalm; 
and never before in Belfast did so many 


voices unite in such hearty accord in sing- 


ing this favourite song of Zion. Scarcely 
had the first note been raised on the plat- 
form, when it was caught up by the im- 
mense assemblage, the majority of the 
voices combining in surprising and unex- 
pected harmony; and, as each stanza closed, 
the dying away of the cadence in the far 
distance of the throng, had an effect at 
once solemn and thrilling. Short addresses 
were delivered by ministers and converts; 
aod also by Mr. William Dickson of Kdin- 
burgh, and Mr. Peter Drummond of Ster- 
ling. Prayers were also offered up, and 
verses from hymns sung. As it was impos- 
sible for the speakers on the central platform 
to make themselves heard by the whole of 
the vast multitude, clergymen and others 
scattered themselves among them, each 
forming the centre of a large congregation 
which immediately gathered around, joining 
in devotional exercises. 

‘At one time there were no less than 
twenty of these subordinate meetings, num- 
bering from five hundred to one thousand 
each. Every here and there throughout 
the immense multitude, while the hymn or 
the prayer was rising on high, persons were 
being struck down under a sense of deep 
and overpowering conviction of sin. Inside 
of some of these circles there could not have 
been fewer than twenty persons—chiefly 
females—apparently under the influence of 
spiritual visitation, at the same moment; 
some of them prostrate upon the sward, and 
others reclining upon the laps of friends. 
These were affected in various ways—some 
weeping bitterly, but silently, under a deep 
conviction of sin; some crying piteously for 
mercy; and others unable to utter a word, 
so thoroughly were their physical faculties 
in abeyance. In many parts of the garden 
groups of boys and A oe who had retired 
from the body of the congregation, formed 
in the shrubbery little meetings for prayer 
and exhortation among themselves. Some 
of these were ragged little boys, who had 
evidently belonged to the outcast classes. 
One of these cases was that of a little boy, 
about eleven years old, who, in a very 
retired part of the garden, engaged in 
prayer, surrounded by about twenty lads of 
the same age and class. This lad was, it 
appears, neglected by his parents, and for- 
merly obtained a scanty livelihood by hawk- 
ing ballads through the streets; and the 
tatter2d garments in which he as well as his 
companions were arrayed on Wednesday 
showed that, in that respect, their pros- 
pects in life had not much improved. 

‘“‘ At the close of the general meeting, one 
of the ministers of the town, who has moved 
a great deal among the juvenile population, 
was surrounded by a large assemblage of 
boys, who ultimately formed themselves 
into a procession, and marched into town, 
singing, 

*O! that will be joyful.’ 
Many of these children evidently belonged 
to the lowest classes of society. A portion 
of the procession, which divided from the 
rest, on arriving at the Pound district, 
ceased to sing till they had passed its dan- 
gerous ye and resumed their song 
when they passed into Townsend street. 


The immense concourse of people left the | 


gardens in the most orderly manner—the > 


majority of them evidently impressed with 
the conviction that it was ‘good for them 
to have been there’ A few manufactories 


the day, in order to allow the workers to 
join in the above services.” 


THE IRISH REVIVAL. 


AS there is probably nothing in the 
present state of the religious world 
of such extraordinary interest as the revi- 
val in Ireland, we need make no apology 
to our readers for occupying further space 
with incidents illustrative of the extent 
and power of that work. We confess that 
we are not altogether without apprehen- 
sion that too much license is allowed to 
mere enthusiasm and excitement. The 
Irish people are of a temperament to incline 
them in that direction; and, perhaps, they 
are in danger also from the comparative 
novelty of revivals among them. In this 
country they have been common, and we 
have bad larger opportunities for learning 
wisdom by experience. It would be matter 
of deep regret if the enemy should be per- 
mitted, to any extent, to mar the blessed 
work by mingling false fire with the true. 
It is undoubtedly one of the most remark- 
able outpourings of the Holy Spirit which 
has ever been witnessed. The uniform 
testimony of those who have gone to see 
«the burning bush,” as well as of those 
who are on the ground, is that it is the-work 
of God. Not only ministers and laymen 
from Scotland, but a deputation of Inde- 
pendent ministers from London, expressed 
their strongest convictions of the genuine- 
ness of the movement. Whilst, perhaps, 
the Presbyterian churches have shared 
most largely in the blessings, the Kpis- 
copal, Wesleyan, and [Independent churches 
have heartily co-operated. 

As a specimen of the work among the 
Episcopalians, we give the following from 
the Belfust News Letter: 

“ At the services in the different Epis- 
copal churches in Belfast on Sunday last 
the congregations were large. In St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, at the morning service, 
about nine of the congregation were brought 
under a similar influence to that felt in 
other congregations, and throughout this 
province at the present time. ‘They were 
struck down as penitents seeking for mercy, 
and prayer was continued with and for 
them during the afternoon, and many others 
remained with them. At the morning ser- 
vice in Christ Church, Episcopal, four of 
the congregation had to be curried out of 
the church under deep conviction. In the 
other Episcopalian churches the revival 
spirit seemed to be at work amongst the 
people, and its influence to be felt. The 
ministers of the Established Church, as well 
as those of other Churches, are engaged 
almost day and nightin visiting penitents 
from house to house; and some of them 
must by this time be themselves completely 
exhausted through labour and exertion.” 

From the mass of revival reports in our 
foreign papers we make the following selec- 
tions as illustrative, to some extent, of the 
peculiar character, as well as the power of 
the revival. A Scotch ruling elder, visit- 
ing Ireland, thus writes to the Edinburgh 
Witness : 

“Every day and every hour I am more 
and more impressed with the importance 
and reality of the present religious awaken- 
ing and revival. It is manifestly the work 
of the Spirit of God. Yesterday evening I 
went some eight miles from this city, to 
where the movement has made considerable 
progress. It, too, was in a purely agricul- 
tural district, no village or hamlet being 
within some miles, yet, in the very height 
of the hay harvest, I found, at seven o'clock, 
P.M., three hundred and fifty people as- 
sembled. One of the recent converts ad- 
dressed them. He said, ‘I have been a 
Sabbath-school teacher for several years, 
four years a communicant, yet, said he, un- 
til within the last ten days, I thought my- 
self religious while a stranger to Christ. I 


and other places of business were closed for , 


mayeay that I never prayed until within 

the ht.’ rth y homely ac- 

cents of the district, but with touching sim- 

plicity, he warned and besought them to 

flee from the wrath to come. I addressed 

the convert class, in which there were three 

Roman Catholics, and sixteen or seventeen 

others; and afterwards spoke to the congre- | 
gation. One person was prostrated while I 

was speaking. Afterwards I met with seve- 

ral inquirers. While speaking to them the 

door opened, and a face, radiant with peace, 

and happiness, and joy, was seen. A wo- 

man abvut twenty six or twenty-eight years 

of age came forward to the minister and 

said, ‘I could not go away til! [ told em I 

have found peace. No tongue could tell how 

happy I have been: since Wednesday. I| 

could not have thought of it.’ ‘And how 

did you find peace?’ said the minister. ‘0,’ 

said she, ‘I was in great darkness on Wed- 

nesday, just bordering on despair; and I 

went into the garden, and I saw two worms; 

and I thought God made them, and how 

little we thought of crushing or cutting 

them; and then that he made me, a poor 

worm, too, and that he had not crushed 

me, as he might well have done; and then 

the thought of his mercy in Jesus in spar- 

ing me came into my heart, and I could not 

speak for Joy 5 I just wept and wept! QO, 

young friends, (she added,) hold on, you 

will find peace; and, O if it be like wine, 

you won't be able to tell it!’ The accent 

of this woman wus different from the others; 

and I said, * What part of Scotland are you 
from?’ ‘Ayrshire.’ ‘What part of it?’ 

‘Kilmarnock.’ She could speak, however, 
only of Christ’s love and her joy. O that 
Kilmarnock had such a revival as has bless- 
ed her! I was surprised at first when told 
that the converts immediately recognized 
each other. Well, [ don’t now wonder at 
it: [think I could mysclf pick them out 
of a congregation, and not mistake one in 
ten. There is an expression of joy and 
peace that is quite peculiar—“ The bright 
shining after the rain.”’ In this district 
several Roman Catholics have come to Je- 
sus. The employer of one of them, an in- 
telliggnt and eu physician, told me, ‘ My 
servant's whole conduct and appearance is 
altered ; her work is better done by far; she 
reads the Bible, and there is such an ex- 
pression of happiness in her face as I never 
saw there before, or indeed on any one, 
save those who after prostration have found 
peace’ The priests are enraged, bewilder- 
ed; they know not what to say or think. 

But, with all the avariciousness that be- 
longs to them, they seek to turn it to ac- 
count. ‘Holy water, medals, charms, &c., 

fur this sickness,’ is supplied, at rates vary- 
ing from twenty-five cents to one dollar. 

They denounce the movement, and say no 
one but the bishop could forgive so great a 
sin as that of going to one of these meetings. 

They cannot understand how, without one 

word of argument, their power and the 

whole system of Popery falls, Dagon-like, 

broken in pieces ina moment. Who can 

understand it? It is verily the finger of 
God. 

‘The work progresses here steadily. I 
will close this letter with two cases. The 
first is that of a man nominally connected 
with the Presbyterian Church. He never 
attended, save an odd time at sacramental 
seasons. He then paid the minister that 
compliment, which was all he got in lieu of 
stipend. His family seldom, some of them 
for a space of seven years, had not darkened 
a church door. They came to the meet- 
ings; first one, then another was con- 
verted. He attended himself, and saw his 
two remaining unconverted children struck 
down. ‘What!’ said he, ‘are all my family 
to be taken, and me left?’ In the bitterness 
of his soul he eried for mercy. He left the 

lace—came back; still the ery was, ‘Shall 

be left?’ The Lord bad mercy on him 
also. A whole godless family is now chang- 
ed, and their faces are turned Zionward. 

‘‘A pious Seotchman, superintendent of 
a large Sabbath-school in this city, had, 
like many others, great doubts about the 
movement, hearing of it only at a dis- 
tance. Soon after it began here, he said 
in the Sabbath-school, I will be happy if 
any one will say a few words to the school. 
A little girl—a modest little orphan girl— 
under eight years of age, rose up and said: 
‘ Dear Friends—Last Sunday I went home 
with a very sick heart. I thought it would 
break. 1 was very unhappy, for I was very 
sinful. I told my: brother; he said he 
would pray for me, but that did me no 
good. He told me then to pray myself to 
Christ. I did pray to him to take away my 
sins; he did it for me at once, and I have 
been very happy ever since. And, dear 
friends, I. just thought I would tell you 
all that Jesus will take away your burdens, 
and make you happy too.’ During the 
time these words were uttered, the stillness 
of death reigned in the school, and super- 
intendent, teachers, and scholars were all in 
tears. There was something irresistible in 
the solemn yet childish tone, and eloquent 
simplicity of the appeal of the little girl. 
And the superintendent said, ‘In our midst 
that word is fulfilled this day—‘‘out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise.” ’”’ 

Another account says: 


“On Friday morning, about three o’clock, 
a procession, mostly composed of young men 
and women, to the number of about fifty, 
proceeded through some of the streets of 
Belfast, singing hymns and psalms. On 
Tuesday, at noon, there was held a meeting 
of children in Berry Street Church, Belfast. 
There were about three hundred present, 
and a considerable number of visitors. 
Children of not more than twelve years of 
aye, of both sexes, publicly engaged in 
prayer. The Rev. Pasteur Roussell, a dis- 
tinguished French Protestant minister, was 
present. These meetings are to be contin- 
ued on two days of the week. At the same 
church, on Thursday evening, a letter was 
read from an infidel of thirty years’ stand- 
ing, describing the terrible ordeal through 
which the Spirit of God had lately put him 
in finding a lodgment in his heart. The 
meeting was but a short time over when 
messengers arrived, requesting attendance 
on two young men who had been overtaken 
at it. They were mechanics, who had come 
out of mere curiosity, but were pierced by 
a word of admonition addressed to scoffers. 
A singular incident occurred in the case of 
a young woman who had engaged to another 
to attend the meeting on Wednesday even- 
ing. She violated the engagement, and 
went to the Queen’s Island, where she spent 
several hours. But she was moved to re- 
turn by the church and enter, and she had 
not been many minutes inside its walls ud- 
til the Lord laid his hand uponher. She 
bitterly bewailed her indifference to the 
things of God, and the mockery with which 
she assailed the subjects of grace. On 
Friday the church was crowded. Converts 
joined in the services. A convert, who 
confessed to a life of infidelity and ungodli- 
ness for thirty years, recanted the errors of 
the past, and professed his faith in Christ 
—the fruit of the present movement—ad- 
dressed the meeting with propriety, elo- 
quence and power, and expressed hs re- 
solve to preach Christ. He is evidently a 
man of high intellectual culture and exten- 
sive attainments. The narrative of his past 
life made a deep impression on the audience. 
Tbe manifested convictions were numerous, 
and embraced, as is now almost invariably 
the case, some Roman Catholics among the 
trophics of Divine grace. The mode of 
treating convicted souls has now assuined a 
systematic form. The general congregation 
retires after the benediction. The pro- 
longed meeting is to attend to the convicted, 
to counsel inquiring souls, and to supplicate 
the Heavenly Throne on behalf of special 
objects. The visitors remain, and the per- 
son@l friends of those under conviction.’ 


The Rev. Mr. Trench, rector of New- 
town, Kells, county Meath, in a letter hav- 
ing reference to what came under his obser- 


—— 


vation at Ballymoney, writes< 
“The most interesting case which has 


come withid my knowledge is thatiof a 
young n minister, of particglarly 
pleasing ad , who has been for two 


yeats in chargeof a at 
in the county.of Derry. e Rev. J. C. 


had. hefe.to visit his mother, who was 
anxious he should see the work. TI hap- 
pened to hear Mr, C, relate more or less of 
what took place, when he was affected four 
times. Mr. C. was very anxious to explain 
that his case was not one of conversion so 
much as of revival, and this remark applies 
to very many cases. Mr. C. told us-he felt 
himeelf, in his own house, becoming son 
weak, felt a weight about his heart, san 
down upon the sofa, sighed and sobbed, and * 
could not help cxclaiming, ‘ Lovely Jesus.’ 
He said he had now ‘the witness in himself” 
in the way which he never had before; had 
a degree of happiness which he could not 
express, and had ever since been uninter- 
ruptedly ravished with his love. The Rev. 
Mr. P. told me that he attributed his affec- 
tion to impressions made on seeing a convert 
and some children who were excited. When 
Mr. C. first saw Mr. P. after his revival, he 
fell on his neck, calling him his father and 
brother in Christ. Mr. P. further men- 
tioned a curious case, which he knew to be 
a fact, of some children who had been 
locked up by their mother, to prevent their 
going to a meeting, and on her return they 
were found praying and singing.” 

Mr. Trench, in another letter, says: 

‘A solicitor in Belfast informed me that 
litigation had decreased; a publican, that 
no man could live by the trade; and police- 
men, that now they had less to do than 
usual. Beyond all doubt, the most aban- 
doned of women have forsaken the streets, 
and cried to Jesus for mercy. I have 
heard interesting anecdotes of quarrels made 
up. I haye seen it stated that deposits in 
savings banks have greatly increased, and 
I can certify that political demonstrations, 
‘gendering strife,’ seem to be in abeyance. 
It is true that the editor of a public news- 
paper has been entirely incapacitated from 
collecting his-thoughts on any other sub- 
ject. It is true that compositors in a print- 
ing-office have been unable, through strong 
feelings of sin and bodily weakness, to go 
on with their ordinary work. It is true 
that the business in factories has been 
stopped through the same cause; but I be- 
lieve it has been already in some degree 
made up to their masters by the return on 
Monday morning of ‘hands’ which used to 
be disabled by intemperance on the Sab- 
bath. The more I see of this work the 
more mysterious it appears to me; but with 
such fruit, what can we believe but that 
God is using these violent affections of the 
body for the good of souls? Why are we 
to doubt it?” 

The weekly conference of Protestant min- 
isters and others interested in the work of 
revival, continues to be held in Belfast 
every Monday morning. The Belfust News 
Letter states that on Friday and Saturday 
many were affected while at their work in 
warerooms and elsewhere, and had to leave 
for their homes. 


PRINCETON REVIEW. 


HE Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review for July contains the following 
articles :—1. Budhism in India and China. 
2. Christology. 3. Barnes on the Atone- 
ment. 4. Dr. Taylor’s Lectures on the 
Moral Goyernment of God. 5. The Gene- 
ral Assembly; to which are added the usual 
Short Notices. The article on the General 
Assembly, which occupies about eighty 
pages, is for the most part made up of the re- 
ports of the discussions. The editor’s occa- 
sioual comments give the reader the views 
of Dr. Hodge on some of the important ques- 
tions which were before that body. He dis- 
approves strongly of Dr. MacMaster’s much- 
talked-of speech, and considers it unwise as 
a matter of policy, and unsound as to its 
positions on the slavery question. He dif- 
fers also from Dr. Thornwell, both as to 
the views expressed by the latter as to the 
relation of baptized children to the Church, 
and as to the restricted functions he as- 
signed to the Church, in his speech on the 
colonization question. On the latter point 
we concur with Dr. Hodge, but on the for- 
mer we are free to say we believe Dr. Thorn- 
well occupies the true ground. The analo- 
gical argument of Dr. Hodge, drawn from 
the civil government in support of the right 
of the Church to discipline non-professing 
members, does not strike us as by any 
means conclusive. He says, ‘Every Eng- 
lishman or American is a member of the 
State, and subject to its laws, without apy 
personal and voluntary profession of alle- 
giance.” But is there not in every such 
case a tacit acquiescence, and thus at least 
a constructive profession of allegiance? In 
the case of baptized members, on the con- 
trary, instead of acquiescing in the juris- 
diction claimed over them, they would, no 
doubt, steadfastly repel it. They wold say 
to the Church, «We have never, by any 
act of our own, placed ourselves under your 
control; we assert our liberty of conscience 
aod our right to occupy just what position, 
in regard to our religious interests, seems 
best to us. You may preach to us, expos- 
tulate with us, pray for us, and use all the 
ordinary means of grace for our spiritual 
good; but when you attempt to bring us 
under your discipline, we beg leave to dis- 
pute your jurisdiction.” They would re- 
gard the attempt to apply to them a code 
to which they have never consented as a 
usurpation, and we believe justly. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WHOSE FAULT IS IT? 


Messrs. Editors—The only answer that 
seems to be called for by the article under 
this heading in your paper of the 23: inst., 
is, to state the fact, that these errors were 
made in the printing office after the last 
proofs had been revised at the missionary 
office. They consist in the transposing of 
the letters and fizures, and are such as 
sometimes unaccountably occur to the vex- 
ation of other persons besides the printer. 

23 CENTRE 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
J. F. Jennison and the charch of Phoonixville, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, was dissolved 
on the 26:h inst., by the Presbytery of Phil- 
adelpbia. The Presbytery, on granting Mr. 
Jennison’s request, resolved to place on re 
cord their conviction of the excellent spirit 
of devotedness by which Mr. Jennison was ac- 
tuated, during his pastoral charge of that peo- 
ple—a spirit which was constantly manifested 
in his earnest and faithfal presentation of di- 
vine truth in the public exercises of the Sab- 
bath; in his diligent endeavours to imbue the 
minds of the young with its precious princi- 
ples, during the week, in catechetical and 
Bible classes; and in his uovarying and labo- 
rious visitation, from house to house, of all to 
whom he could gain access. Presbytery trusts 
that the blessing of the Divine Head of the 
Church may attend him, and render his labours 
eminently blessed, wherever he may be called 
to labour. 

The Rev. N. Shotwell of Huntingdon, Penn- 
sylvania, bas accepted a call from the church 
of Ratherfurdton, North Carolina. 

The Rev. Jushaa Phelps, D.D., late of Du- 
buque, Iowa, has accepted a call from the 
Westminster Church, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

The post office address of the Rev. J. Jones 


is changed from Scottsville to Wyoming, Wyo- ) 


ming county, New York. 


30, 1859. 
BOBTON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Boatoa presented to our eyes a very beau- 
tiful aspect as we approached it under the 


light of the early morning sun. ted oo 
Ther pyramidal site, rising as it —— a- 


ally from the surrounding waters, until the 
apex is crowned with the dome-capped 
State-house, the wilderness of brick sad 
stone here and there surmounted by a 
graceful spire, or relieved by the wide- 
stretebing “Common” with its 

expanse of foliage, Bunker Hill Monument 
shooting up its massive shaft on the neigh- 
bouring hill, and the waters of the river 
and bay crossed by viaducts and railways 
alive with busy travel and commerce,—I did 
not wonder that the heart of the New Eng. 
lander should sometimes swell with pride 
and gladness as he thus draws nigh to his 
wuch admired and beloved Mecca. To 
some extent it is true, however, here ag 
well as elsewhere, that “distance lends 
enchantment to the view.” The streets 
are narrow and sinuous, and as is well 
known, are reputed to have followed the 
primeval cow-paths; and the city is not so 
well built as either New York or Pbila- 
delphia, though it has an air of solid re- 
spectability and looks decidedly English. 
The houses even on the business streets are 
not so lofty, nor so imposing as to architec- 
ture, as in our two larger cities, and the 
material used is much more generally brick. 


PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


I was particularly struck with the com- 
paratively narrow accommodations of some 
of the great publishing houses. These 
gentlemen, notwithstanding their extensive 
business and wide fame, do not seem to 
care much for what wight impress the 
vulgar eye. Tickoor & Fields occupy a 
small two-storied brick building on a cor- 
ner, bearing evident marks, in its style and 
arrangement, of by-gone times, and pre- 
served apparently because of its venerable 
antiquity. But the want of architectural 
attractions is far more than compensated 
by the rich literary stores within. The 
ware-room of the well-known Gould & Lin- 
cola is also of small dimensions, but its 
shelves are well laden with wholesome food 
for the-miod, and the very gentlemanly 
member of the firm to whom I had the 
Pleasure of an introduction, is a worthy 
representative of the intelligence and cour- 
tesy of his most honourable craft. It would 


have afforded me much pleasure to have | 


made the acquaintance of others of these 
gentlemen who perform the important office 
of trotting out on the race to celebrity so 
many whose names adorn ‘the calendar of 
American literature; but they, as well as 
pastors, editors, &c., whom I wished to 
shake by the hand and have a word with, 
unfortunately were “out of town.” By the 
way, publishers have the advantage over 
most business men ; inasmuch as whilst they 
trot out the authors they are on the backs 
of the steeds, and trot themselves also into 
an almost equal celebrity. Their establish- 
ments too become a sort of literary ex- 
changes, where men of letters «most do 
congregate.” I am told that, at a propi- 
tious time of the year, there are certain 
hours of the day when, calling in at some 
of these great houses, one may treat his 
eyes to a sight of a whole galaxy of the 
brightest Modern-Athenian stars. But in 
the dog-days these luminaries, unhappily 
for me, are not visible in this part of the 
heavens; so I must content myself with 
looking at things instead of men. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A kind friend, knowing I had a spare 
day on hand, offered his services to escort 
me whithersoever might be most agreeable. 
As I had never visited Harvard University, 
we turned our faces thitherward. City 
railroads have found their way, of course, 
to Boston, and from the terminus at the 
Revere House one of the cars carried us 
very pleasantly to Cambridge. If the 
architectural attractions of the city are not 
equal to those of others of our large em- 
poriums, the environs more than vompen- 
sate. The surroundings of Boston are 
exquisite. All along, on either side of us, 
were lawns, wide-spreading elms, 
a profusion of shrubbery, parterres of flow- 
ers, cottages wreathed with roses, and man- 
sions bearing the aspeet of wealth and re- 
finement. Harvard University wears a 
most classic air. embosomed as it is amidst 
majestic elms. The buildings are scattered, 
without much reference to order, over an 
extensive campus. The original edifice, of 
ante-revolutionary date, a dingy, time-worn, 
small-wiodowed brick structure, venerated 
as it is for its associations-with the past, is 
quite eclipsed by the more spacious and 
imposing additions of later years. The 
Library and the Scientific building are of 
massive granite, and look as if they might 
stand till the end of the world. We got 
but a glimpse into the extensive, rare, and 
well-arranged library, where, had circum- 
stances permitted, we should have found so 
much to instruct and entertain even the 
casual visitor. The picture hall is hung 
chiefly with the portraits of worthies who 
have been in some way connected with the. 
institution. Several of these works of art, 
and the best of them, are from the easel of 
Copley, the father or grandfather of Lord 
Lyndhurst—who, it is well known, is wont 
to boast that he is ‘“‘a Boston boy.” But 
after all, there is but little satisfaction in 
looking at the mere material appliances of 
even the most renowned literary institution, 
and all else that we encountered were the 
janitor, and here and there a bevy of stu- 
dents strolling along the shady walks, and 
looking very much as do students every 
where else. 

I must say, however, that there is some- 
thing very impressive and suggestive, not 
to say poetic, in looking upon one of these 
old seats of learning; and Harvard, with 
its shadowy, classic walls and walks, appeals 
very powerfully to the reflective and senti- 
mental. In recalling the past of this time- 
honoured Cullege, one cannot but contrast 
its present theology with that of the wen 
of God who in prayer founded it for the 
dissemination of the faith of the Puritan 
fathers. The fine gold has become dim. 
Judging from the report of a late exhibi- 
tion of the Divinity Department of the in- 
stitution, the dross at present is much more 
abundant than “ the fine gold.” As asam- 
ple of the views held here, one of these 
young candidates for the pulpit informed 
the audience that Athanasius invented the 
doctrine of the Triuity—that it grew out 
of heathenism, and was engrafted on Chris- 
tianity. Another doubted whether one of 
the Gospels aod seteral of the Epistles were 
written by their reputed authors, whilst 
another contended that men are iospired in 
the present day, as well as in the times 
when the Scriptures were written. And 
such is the fruit now grown in this garden 
planted by the prayers, and toils, and 
money of the noble old Puritans! It has 
been well said, What would the founders of 
Harvard have thought, could they have 
been present to listen to this badly disguised 
infidelity? But though precious seed lie 
buried long, God from on bigh looks down 
upon it and cherishes it, and in his own 
good time, we doubt not, even these walls, 
which have so long heard only false doc- 
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-he stands-erect, an 


Cambridge Aa 

wo bed jest visited the cometery 
theblogy, ‘sedmed eppropriate, Gist me 


our walk'ié “half flotghed, bere is poet’s 


the poet's home !— 


is an old 


coloar, 

the heavy old door, spacious grouods arouod 
umbrageous arms over it. May we sot, 


vagrant strangers #2 we are, make bold to 
invade this honoured shrine? may we vot 
go idside of that hesvy old door? We will 
ventare,, Aid sure enough, here we are 
in the very sanctum sanctorum—the poet's 
stady—the birth-place of Hyperion, E 
geline,’Resigeation, aod the Psalm of Lif 
If there ‘aré sérwons in trees and stones, 
there surely should be poetry in these walls, 
huog with crayon portraits ofa brother Long- 
fellow, -Hawthoro, Professor Felton, and 
other friends; or in that large round centre- 
table, adorned with cboice books; and espe- 
cially io thet writing-desk in the corner, or 
the littlé standing-up desk on the top of it, 
on thesummit of which stands a statuette of 
Goethe as tatulary deity.” And that door 
takes us into the adjoiaing library, spacious, 
old fashioned, venerable, a8d with marks of 
excellent taste; vot a great many books, 
but ricbly carved’ French oak cases, one or 
two slooves filjed. with well-selected authors, 
aod in the midst of the apartment a piano, 
on which the poet sometimes discourses 
good. mwasio, but hardly eo exquisite as that 
he strikes from the lyre of the Muses. 
MOUNT AUBURN. 
+. Oar pilgrimage to the poet’s shrine 
ended, we wandered on, and soon found 
ourselves among the groves and flowers and 
sculptured marbles of lovely Mount Au- 
buro. Laurel Hill is beautiful, Greenwood 
exquisite, bat after all, the charms of 
Mount Aubarn are equal, if not superior, 
to either of them. These shadowy, pensive 
dells, these leafy bowers, these flowers 
smiling gaily over the ruins death has 
wrought—whispering, perbaps, of a resur- 
rection, and a blooming again on happier 
shores; these heart-words “carved in imper- 
ishable stone—it is good for one to tarry 
here, and muse on what life is, and what 
life‘may and ought to be, and on that bet- 
ter life to come. This city of the dead, in- 
deed, is to my mind more attractive than 
yonder city of the living. If these quiet 
were ready for that messenger who 
brought them to this long resting-place, 
they do not enwy those crowds of busy 
men, in their hard battle of life, their 
toils, their struggles, and their sorrows—for 
«to depart and be with Christ is far bet- 
ter.” Reader, you and the writer mast 
one day, sooner perbaps than we think 
for, join the congregation of the dead. 
Whether or not our dust shall sleep in one 
of these beautiful cemeteries, may what is 
infinitely more to be desired be true of us, 
that we «sleep ia Jesus.” 

Next week I may possibly say a word or 
two further about our Church affairs in 
Boston, and may also make a passing call 
at Newport. I. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


GENERAL VIEW 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE YEAR ENDING MAY, 1859. 

During the year ending May, 1859, nine new 
Presbyteries have been organized, viz. Lewes, Po- 
tomac, Roanoke, Omaha, Western Reserve, Hills- 
boro’; Bloomington, Saline, and the Presbytery of 
Siam, in the Foreign Mission field; the Presbytery 
of Puget Sound in Oregon was also recognized and 
taken under the care of the Assembly. 


Synods in connection with the General 
_ Assembly, - - - - 33 
Presbyteries, - - - 168 
_Licentiates,- - - - - 297 
Candidates forthe Ministry, - - 493 
Ministers, - - - - 2577 
Churches, - - - - 3487 
Licensures, - - - - 132 
inations, - - - 91 
Installations, - - - - 189 
Pastoral relations dissolved, - - 134 
Churches organized, - - 118 
Ministers received from other denominations, 42 
Ministers dismissed to other denominations, 6 
Churches received from other denominations, 23 
Churches dismissed to other denominations, 2 
Ministers deceased, - - - 31 
Churches dissolved, - - - 15 
Members added on examination - 23,945 
Members added on certificate, © 10,879 


Total number of communicants reported, 279,630 
Adults baptized, - . - - 6,672 


ts baptized, - : - 16,194 
unt contributed for Congregational 
$2,070,479 


Extension, - - - - 642,695 
Amount contributed for Miscellaneous 

rposes, - - - - 221,973 

Whole amount contributed in 1859, $2,835,147 


The following ministers have died during the 
year: 


NAMES. PRESBYTERIES. 
Elam Smalley, D. D. we 
E. D. Maltbie, Mohawk. 
Zechariah Green, Long Island. 


Samuel E Cornish, 
Jacob J. Janeway, D. D. 


u. 
“ New Brunswick. 
James Carnahan, D. D. “ 


Elkanah D. Mackey, Lewes. 
Edward W. Condict, “ 
James Galbraith, New Lisbon. 
William Wylie, D. D. Zanesville. 
Job Broughton, Chillicothe. 
T. B. Wilson, Miami. 
John M. Crabb. Maumee. 
Benjamin. F. Spilman. Saline. 
John Marshall, Schuyler. 
8. N. Evans, Chicago. 
J. B. Hadden, Dubuque. 
James A. Sterratt, St. Paul. 
Hiram P. Goodrich, D.D. St. Louis. 
_ William E. Locke, Palmyra. 
8. Hamner Davis, East Hanover. 
Joseph E. Curtis, 
John H. Pickard, Orange. 
8. Y. Wyly, Holston. 
John W. Ogden, Nashville. 
Oliver B. Hays, in! 
Plerpont E. Bishop, Tlarmony. 
Reuben Post, D, D. Charleston. 
L. A. Simonton, Hopewell. 
H. Mandeville, D. D. South Alabama. 


Ouachita. 


Total, 31. 
JOHN LEYBURN, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 


A. M. Morgan, 


REV. DR. JOHN McDOWELL. 


_ The Newark (N. J.) Advertiser states that 
the venerable Dr. John McDowell, who for 
many yeats was the honoured and success- 
ful pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, preached there 
on Sabbath, 18th inst. Dr. McDowell went 
to Elizabeth fifty-five years ago, to take 
charge of the first and only Presbyterian 
church at that-time. After twenty-eight 

ears of pastoral labour, during which time 
he won the hearts of the people as is seldom 
done in this age of change, he was called to 
Philadelphia, where he still occupies a post 
a pastor during all these fifty-five years ; 
with an interval of. only two 
now, in the en year of his age, 

preaches with the force 
and vigour vf former years. His step, it is 
true, indi¢ates advanced age, bat his mind 
seems to act with wonderful clearness and 
. Inthe morning he occupied the 
pulpit of the First Church, and in the after- 
noon that of the Second. Though the day 
was: warm, yet both houses of worship were 
crowded, the coming in from all de- 
nominations, and from the “country for 


FUNERAL OF MR. CHOATE. 


arrived at Boston on the 2lset inst., from 
Oo the arrival of the steam 
the remains, sll the public bel 
misuteguns fired, and 
memory 0 r. Ku te, 
son of the the remains 
of hie father from Halifax, The private fune- 
ral took place on Saturday morning, 23d inst., 


at Mr. Ohonte’e late resi , at half-pact ten 
o'clock. His family and friende 
were t. After which his. body was 


carried to the charch, followed by members 
of the State and city government, Judges of 
the various Coarts, end members of the Bar 
from every county in the State. After a sol- 
emo and impressive faneral discourse had 
been deli the procession again formed, 
and proceeded to Moont Auburn. At Can- 
bridge bridge the body was delivered to the 
| family and friends, who followed it to its 
last resting-place. Minute guns were fired 


during the moving of the procession in Boston 
and adjacent cities. impressive a funeral 
¢ has seldom, if ever, been witnessed in 


The Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D., preached 
the funeral sermon ut the Essex street Church. 
We make the following extract:—‘“It ma 
seem remarkable to some nae a man of his 
hervous temperament, and subject to such 
great and frequent demands upon it, should 
not bave fallen into the habitual use of some 
powerful narcotic. Had he done so, it would 
ve plainly manifested itself in one so con 
stantly before the public as he. Exaltation 
of spirits by a powerful narcotic is inevitably 
followed by a cnerenpendins depression, unfit- 
ting its miserable subject for continuous men- 
tal labour. But we all know how consecutive 
he was in his mental efforts. When he had 
performed one _ service, he was ready for 
another of a different, but ogee laborious 
kind, or for his daily work. 6 have been 
interested to inquire whether he had the arti- 

isl aid here referred to in his mental efforts. 

e highly respected physician who has been 
his ical attendant for twenty fame places 
this, by his denial of it, beyond a question. 
He would have known it if it were so. On 
the contrary, he says that he could ordinarily 

t him to sleep with a Dover's powder. 

nce, at home, using laudanum in a tooth, it 
produced a sickness which showed that his 
system was a stranger to such a narcotic. I 
{ am not called upon, and you would not allow 
me to stand here and vindicate this friend of 
ours from any charges whatever, if any have 
been made. His secret history, whether for 
good or evil, may be known to others, but 
not to me by personal observation. I will 
only say that if he sinned he needed repent- 
ance and the blood that cleanseth from sin; 
and that without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord. If he was mortal, he was a sinner; 
and if he was not mortal, why is he there? 
Whether he did or did not experience that 
new birth without which no man can see the 
kingdom of God, God knows. There are 
things which make us hope. He knew what 
he must do to be saved. He was speaking 
with a Christian friend in his recent sickness 
about his feelings under the preaching of the 
gospel. He said, ‘Any man who goes to per- 
dition under that preaching, goes on his own 
responsibility.’ 


Foreign Items. 


RESTORATION OF LIGHTED ALTAR CAN- 
pLes.—The Anniversary of the Dedication 
of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, Eng- 
land, was held on Thursday. The preacher 
was the Rev. J. M. Neale. The restoration 
of the lighted candles on the altar during 
the celebration afforded much satisfaction to 
the congregation, which was unmistakably 
manifested by them at the luncheon that 
followed. The choral service at the church 
was of the usual high character, and floral 
decorations were not wanting on such a 
festal occasion.—London Guardian. 

[it will be remembered that this practice 
of having lighted candles was authoritatively 
put down by the Bishop of London. The 
dispute led to the resignation of the late 
Incumbent*ef the church. Why, then, are 
they restored? —London Record. ] 


War Desotation.—In a letter from 
Valleggio of the Ist inst., written by M. 
Texier of the Paris Siecle, we read :—Sol- 
ferino presented a picture of desolation. I 
saw an old man who, like all the inhabi- 
tants of the village, had fled on the pre- 
vious evening, come back, leading a child 
by each hand, to seek his poor house among 
the ruins.. He stopped before a devastated 
cottage, heaved a profound sigh, and then 
cried out, ‘‘Why are we, the poor inhabi- 
tants of this country, always to pay for 
what others do?”’ And then crossing the 
threshold of his house, he sat on the floor 
and burst into tears. 


IRoN PALACE FOR THE VICEROY OF 
Eaypr.—At Havre, France, the magnificent 
summer palace of iron, built by the firm of 


Egypt, has been just shipped on board the 
Ricardo el Negro. The structure weighs 
from seven to eight hundred tons, and 
ficured in the Paris Universal Exhibition 
of 1855. 


to the book-makers of our day that Alex- 
ander Von Humboldt at his death left a 
letter written, sealed, and addressed by 
himself to his nephew, General Von Hede- 
mann, desiring that no reproduction or 
republication of his earlier works, nor any 
publication of his private letters, should be 
made after his decease. General Hede- 
mann has accordingly published a circular, 
in which he expresses his confidence that 
the last wishes of his illustrious relative will 
be complied with in this particular.— Liter- 
ary Gazette. 


OPENING A BRIDGE OVER THE NILE.— 
A letter from Alexandria of the 11th ult. 
says :—‘* There was a grand /ete—what the 
Arabs expressly call a fantasia—at Kafr-e- 
leis last week, on the occasion of the open- 
ing for traffic of the splendid iron bridge 
thrown across the Nile there, over which 
the railway to Cairo passes.”” 


Costty Suroup.—The will of Miss 
Harriet Clarke, the Court milliner of Regent 
street, has been proved. The effects were 
sworn under $225,000. The charitable be- 
quests amount to $8500. She bequeaths 


| to the National Gallery the celebrated oil 


painting, “‘The Blind Beggar,” formerly 
the property of the notorious Robson. It 
is said that she gave directions that she 
should be buried in point lace.—Lilwall's 
Mercantile Circular. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BriTisk PARLIAMENT. 
—The Financial Reformer states that the 
present Parliament is composed of 225 re- 
presentatives of the aristocratic interest, 
208 representatives of the military and 
naval interests, 119 representatives of the 
legal interest, 27 representatives of the 
money interest, 60 representatives of the 
mercantile and manufacturing interests, and 
43. representatives of miscellaneous inter- 
ests. 


Minerats oF Scortanp.—The Mining 
Journal states, on eminent practical au- 


'| thority, that the hills in the south-west of 


Scotland abound with loads of lead, blende, 
copper, and iron, as well as sulphur; and 
that mercury has been detected amongst 
the minerals found in the rocks adjoining 
the granite ranges. 


A Map Doo rn A Raitway StTatTion.— 
Courage of a Sailor.—Considerable excite- 
ment was occasioned among the passengors 
at the booking-office of the Grecawick Rail- 
way terminus by a rabid dog making its 
way inte the ‘place, and flying at every 


The remsine of the ‘late Rafus Choate 


Cennoviere of Havre, for the Viceroy of 


Von HumsBotpt.—It is a severe reproof 


thing in its way. The avimal, an} Isle of 


Skye terrier, after jumping up at the gas 
burners, and endeavouring to force its way 
through the aperture at which the n- 
gers pay their fares—much to the alarm of 
the ‘eollector—made ite through one of 
the side windows into an adjoining yard and 
back again. At this moment a sailor en- 
tered station, and with great courage, 
while the dog was running wildly about in 
one corner of the building, he approached 
the animal, and succeeded in securing it by 
‘thrusting his jacket over its head, and car- 
ried it out of the station to a place of safety. 
on Record. i 


AntiguaRIAN Discovery.—A Roman 
villa has been discovered at Widcombe, near 
Bath, England. It is situated on the estate 
of Lady Cromie, and consists of tesselated 
pavement, arranged so as to form various 
devices, and several baths are attached to 
the building, the largest of the kind that 
are, known. It was discovered by some 
labourers while in the act of rooting up an 
old ash tree. A large stone was exposed to 
view, six feet in length, at the falliog of the 
tree, and on close examination it proved to 
be a doorway leading into the villa. In the 
interior were found hatchets of flint, plough- 
shares, steelyards, lamps, coins, and various 
other Roman relics, the whole of which are 
preserved in the British Museum. 


New Comet.—M. Dien announces at 
Paris that on Sunday evening, the 5th inst., 
at 10.15, he discovered a new comet in the 
constellation of Perseus. Its nebulus in- 
tensity is equal to a star of the ninth mag- 
nitude. 


Hupson’s Bay CoMPANY AND THE 
Rep River SerrLemMent.—lIt appears by 
the Canadian papers that this Company, 
whose lease and license over the Indian 
territory expired on the Ist of May, reject- 
ed the Colonial Secretary’s offer of a con- 
tinuance for two years to arrange their mat- 
ters. Their lease and rights ceasing, they 
must now compete on equal terms with the 
rest of Her Majesty’s subjects, without any 
exclusive privileges. The Canadian Trans- 
portation Company are about running steam- 
ers through the [ndian territory on the Red 
River, Lake Winnipeg, and the Saskatche- 
wan, which is only a short distance from 
the navigable part of Frazer and Columbia 
rivers, flowing through British Columbia. 


A PresByTeRIAN Minister Suor Ar. 
—QOne evening last week, says an [rish 

per, as the Rev. Mr. Moody, Reformed 

resbyterian minister of Convoy, was re- 
turning home on horseback from visiting a 
hearer in Raphoe, he was fired at on the 
street of Convoy. Happily the slugs or 
shot only grazed the top of his head. He 
did not fall off his horse, but was greatly 
weakened from loss of blood before he 
reached home. The only cause that can be 
assigned for this cowardly outrage is his 
preaching in his own house of worship 
against Popery. 

DEATH OF AN AGED MIsstonaRy.— 
The death of the Rev. Walter Lawry, the 
first missionary to the Friendly Islands, and 
more recently General Superintendent of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Missions in Poly- 
nesia, is announced in Australia. Mr. Lawry 
was in the sixty sixth year of his age, and 
the forty-third of his ministry. 


OUTRAGEOUS ATTACK UPON AN OPEN- 
Ain Preacuer.—The usual open-air ser- 
vice was held in Great Oxford street, near 
St. Martin’s Church, Liverpool, on Sunday 
afternoon. The meeting was addressed by, 
Mr. George Pennell. There was nothing 


‘approaching in the slightest degree to con- 


troversy. The meeting concluded shortly 
after four o’clock, when, as Mr. Pennell 
was walking past the Presbyterian church, 
a little distance from the preaching ground, 
a crowd of Roman Catholics collected round 
him, some abusing him, others scoffing him, 
while one man from behind dealt him a 
heavy blow on the head, his companions 
keeping up the assault on the poor gentle- 
man for many minutes. A man named 
Robert Fell, while endeavouring tosave Mr. 
Pennell, received a wound on the top of the 
head. When police assistance was obtain- 
ed some of the treacherous assailants had 
escaped. One alone was taken, but was 
afterwards liberated. 


InsTINcT oF A Birp.—During the fire 
at Mr. Gorely’s, last Saturday, a starling 
was observed in her nest on a tree not far 
distant from the burning barn. As the 
flames approached, the maternal anxiety of 
the poor bird was visible by her uneasy flit- 
tings about the nest. The danger became 
more threatening. At last she was seen to 
take one of her young ones and remove it 
to a remote spot. This she repeated five 
times, and thus succeeded in saving the five 
nestlings. — Dover Chronicle. 


DeatH oF THE Kino or SwEeDEN.— 
Oscar L., King of Sweden, died at Stock- 
holm, on the 8th of July, aged 60. He 
was born on the 4th of July, 1799, and be- 
came King in 1844 by the death of his 
father, the celebrated Bernadotte. He mar- 
ried a daughter of the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, by whom he leaves several children. 
His son, Charles Louis Eugene, born in 
1826, is now King. The late King was per- 
sonally popular with his subjects. He has 
ruled his kingdom for fifteen years, in com- 
parative quiet, and without any occasion for a 
display of genius or great ability. He was 
prepossessing in personal appearance, court- 
eous and affable, mingled freely with the 
people, and as well as his Queen, was very 
popular. Education and internal improve- 
ments have progressed during his reign, but 
religious intolerance stil] prevails in Sweden. 


Bequests TO THE FREE CHURCH OF 
ScoTLanD.—The late Dr. Clark, of Wester 
Moffat, in addition to the munificent sums 
which he undertook, during his life, to pa 
to and in connection with the Free Church 
College in Glasgow, Scotland, amounting to 
upwards of $120,000, has made a most lib- 
eral provision for the endowment of bur- 
saries for students of.the College. He 
bequeaths the sum of $2000 aunually to be 
applied for that purpose. Dr. Clark fur- 
ther provides one half of the sum which 
may be required for completing the Campa- 
nile Tower of the College, and $2000 to- 
wards the completion of the two towers on 
the Free College (Dr. Buchanan’s) Church. 
The total contributions of Dr. Clark to and 
in connection with Glasgow College, amount 
fa the annuities) to about $175,- 


Use or Birps.—The Bulletin of the 
Brussels Society for the protection of ani- 
mals published the following curious and 
interesting fact:—Until a few years ago the 
Park at Brussels was shaded by trees of 
luxuriant foliage, which met over the alleys, 
and screened the promenaders entirely from 
the sun. These were filled with birds whose 
indiscretions occasioned, now and then, a 
little annoyance to the elegant toilettes be- 
low. For this reason they were banished; 
in a few weeks the leaves of the trees were 
in holes and dying, and now, the branches 
almost entirely without verdure, and loaded 
with caterpillars, and the walks infested 
with moths.— Cosmos. 


EcyptiaAn Prooress.—The census of 
the population of Egypt, taken by order of 
the Viceroy, on the French method, has just 
been completed, and gives the oe 
result:—The population, which in 179 
was 2,500,000, amounted, in 1817, to 
3,700,000, in 1847 to 4,250,000, and is 
now 5,125,000. The inhabitants of Alex- 
andria, which in 1798 only amounted in 
number to 80,000, had increased, in 1817, 
to 230,000, and are now near 400,000. 


SwaksPerRtan Discovery.—Mr. N. E. 
S. A. Hamilton, of the British Museum, 
writes to the London Times for the purpose 
of exposing the deception that has been 
practised in the literary world by the pre- 
tended emendation of Shakspeare’s text, 
through the publication of Mr. John Payne 
Collier's volume. Mr. Hamilton has ascer- 
tained that the corrections and alterations 
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made on Mr. Collier's copy of the folio edi- | steamer was 


tion of 1632 have been traced over pencil 
writing, which is unmistakably that of the 
present century, although the pen and ink 
alterations all bear to be in the antique char- 
acters of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. 


General Ftems. 


Retics or BUNKER of the 


places in England just visited by Hon. R. | 


C. Winthrop was the old Chapter House of 
the Cheshire Cathedral, which is now the 
library; and here he saw two standards, 
somewhat tattered and torn, suspended over 
the-doors. On inquiry, he was told that 
they were the standards of the Cheshire regi- 
ment, and that they were used in America, 
at a certain battle called Bunker Hill; where, 


it was said, that only three of the regiment | 
escaped without injury of some sort. The 


keeper said that it was understood that the 
Americans got behind some sort of a fence or 
hedge, where they could shoot others with- 
out being hit themselves! 


Corrs AND Mepats.—Colonel James 
Ross Snowden, Director of the United States 
Mint at Philadelphia, is engaged ina lauda- 
ble effort to whieh we beg the attention of 
our readers. He has ascertained that there 
are over sixty American coins, medals or 
medalets, on which either the name or the 
head of Washington appears. Some of 
these are of a period contemporary with the 
great patriot, and some are of more modern 
times. Some are large and striking medals 
—others are small and of trifling value, bu- 
siness cards, tokens, and toys. Colonel 
Snowden desires to possess two full sets of 
these—one for the Mint, and one for Mount 
Vernon. These collections cannot fail to 
be most interesting and valuable. Colonel 
Snowden has issued a circular asking all 
persons who possess any such coins or me- 
dals, to send them to him for these collec- 
tions. The danger of his not receiving 
them will arise from the fact that persons 

ing them will consider them too 
small and trifling to be desirable for his 
purposes. What is desired is, any thing in 
the shape of a coin, large or small, brass, 
tin, copper, silver, or auy other metal, on 
which the head or-the name of Washington 


appears. 


NecroLtocy or Harvarp CoLLecE.— 
The ascertained deaths for the past year 
have been thirty-nine: being nine more than 
the year previous. The number of deaths 
during the academic year ending July 1851, 
was forty-two; in 1852, forty-two; in 1853, 
sixty; in 1854, fifty-one; in 1855, fifty-one; 
in 1856, forty-three; in 1857, forty-eight; 
in 1858, thirty. The average number for 
the last nine years is forty-five. Of those 
who have deceased during the past year, 
fourteen were lawyers, nine were clergymen, 
five were physicians, three were merchants, 
one was a professor, one was a historian, one 
was an engineer, one was a druggist, and 
four had no profession. 


Tae helypsometer 
is an instrament for measuring the altitude 
of the sun when the horizon is obscured. 
It was exhibited at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Photographic Society in New York, on 
the evening of the 18th inst., by the in- 
ventor, Mr. John Oakes, and is thus de- 
scribed :—* It is the lower half of a hollow 
sphere, held level by a binnacle apparatus. 
Over it is laid a metallic plate, with a small 
hole in the centre, through which the sun 
shines on sensitive paper, which is stretched 
on the inner surface of the hollow hemi- 
sphere, marking his path. With this line 
marked, it is easy to read the greatest alti- 
tude of the sun on a scale accompanying the 
instrument, and it is claimed that latitude 
may be determined by it to within one or 
two miles.” 


Baitish EMicRATION.—The number of 
emigrants who sailed from the United King- 
dom during the forty-four years from 1815 to 
1858 inclusive, amourtted to 4,797,166, of 
whom 1,130,046 sailed to the North Ameri- 
can colonies, 2,890,403 to the United States, 
652,910 to the Australian colonies and New 
Zealand, and 73,807 to all other places 
The average annual emigration from the 
United Kingdom from 1815 to 1858, 
amounted to 109,026, and for the ten years 
ending 1858, to 261,865. 


A Beautirut Lake.—Lake Winnepis- 
siogee, in New Hampshire, is 473 feet 
above the level of the sea, 23 miles long 
and an average of 10 broad, Alton Bay 
being the extreine east end, and Centre 
Harbour being on the extreme west end. 
The number of 365 islands are said to 
nestle in its bosom, varying in size from one 
constituting several dairy farms down to 
mere rocks projecting above the surface of 
the water. It is one of the most lovely 
lakes in the world. 


ATLANTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN Ca- 
NAL.—A canal to connect the Atlantic with 
the Mediterranean across Spain has been 
sanctioned in the latter country, but its con- 
struction is not very probable. It would 
save about 1000 miles of sea voyaging. By 
the proposed plan it is to be 285 miles in 
length, 340 feet wide, and 30 feet deep— 
available for vessels of the largest and most 
unprecedented dimensions. It will com- 
mence at Bilboa, on the coast of Biscay, and 
proceeding through the Cantabrian moun 
tains and the valley of the Ebro, and passing 
by Saragossa and Estella, will fall into the 
Mediterranean at the Bay of Alfaques in 
Catalonia. 


Wuat We Eat.—A man in active life 
requires thirty-six ounces of solid food per 
day—say nine ounces of animal and twenty- 
seven ounces of vegetable—according to 
established scales of diet in the English and 
French army and navy regulations. Of 
food and drink a man will consume about 
1500 pounds a year. Of course, many per- 
sons consume much more food, but ¢his is 
the average estimate. 


A Frozen Weti.—The frozen well at 
Brandon, Vt., has attracted crowds of savans 
to that place this season. Scientific persons 
in that vicinity ascribe the phenomena to 
an iceberg, and that originally, or at some 
remote period in the long past, that part of 
America was the head of the sea. This hy- 
pothesis is sustuined by the fact that several 
years ago, in building a railroad between 
Clarmont and White River Junction, the 
terminus of the Sullivan Railroad, the bones 
of an arctic whale were found on one of the 
highest points of land. All the land near 
the well is frozen at a depth of a few feet 
below the surface. An interesting scien- 
tific report on the subject is understood to 
be forthcoming. 


Tue Icesercs AND Hot WEATHER.— 
The Cincinnati Artizan says that a few 
weeks since the cold weather, with frost, 
was easily accounted for by the arrival of 
some icebergs off the banks of Newfound- 
land, and curiously enough the next des- 
patch announced the collision of a large 
steamer with one of them. But a difficulty 
now appears in the hypothesis in the fact 
that the past week has been fearfully hot, 
while the “‘bergs’”’ are more abundant than 
ever has b known even by some of the 
oldest captains. On the 9th inst. the Can- 
ada tried her timbers with one of these 
“arctic refrigerators,’ which shows that 
they are still present in that region, whence 
came the frost in June. 


IceBERGs.—The steamer North Briton at 
Quebec from Liverpool, saw a number of 
large icebergs on the 20th inst. At night 
there was a thick fog, which cleared off 
next morning, when immense icebergs hove 
in sight in all directions. As far as could 
be seen was covered with fields of ice, pre- 
senting, apparently, a perfect barrier to pro- 
gress westward. The course of the ship 
was changed to the south, and steamed 
along in that direction until a passage was 


again headed westward. At 
one time, in the afternoon of the 2\st inst, 
there were fifty-six icebergs in sight. The 
steamer was ia the vicinity of ice for more 
than hours, of which 
time the temperature was only five degrees 
above freezing point. 

Tat Mam™Mota or THE Deep.—Th 
of the Great Eastern is the 4th of August. 
It if awaited with intense curiosity. If she 
realizes the expectations of the projector 
and friends of the enterprise, she will be in- 
strumental in effecting an extraordinary revo- 
lution in navigation—a revolution in trans- 
portation as great as that which the iron 
rail and locomotive effected on land. 


PaayYers at A Waippina.—lIn the early 
history of Harvard University corporal pun- 
ishment was one of the most common means 
of correction —the tutors chastising the stu- 
dents at discretion. By the college annals 
it appears that when one Thomas Sargeant 
was publicly whipp d io the hall, the exer- 
ercises were opened and closed with prayer! 


~ SinauLar Corncrpence.—On the ship 
Pomona, wrecked some time since off the 
coast of Ireland, Mrs. Paxton and her chil- 
dren were lost. She was coming to this 
country to meet her husband, who was ex- 
pected from Calcutta. It has been learned } 
that on the very day of his family’s loss he 
died at Calcutta. 


Aw Ancrent City on THE PaciFic.— 


capacity 


The New Orleans Picayune says that the 
American surveyors of the Isthmus of 


Tehuantepec, in their explorations on the 
Pacific coast, discovered the ruins of an 
ancient city within a few miles of the sea. 
The surveying party brought back a large 
number of terra cota idols, musical instru- 
ments, silver rings, bas relievos, &ec., all of 
which indicate an advanced condition of 
civilization among the aboriginal people of 
Mexico. 


New Catuortic Cuurcn —The Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, Unitarian, of New York, has re- 
cently been actively engaged, with other 

rominent persons among the Unitarians, 

in arranging the preliminaries for a New 
Catholic Church. He takes it for granted 
that Protestantism is merely negative, bar- 
ren, and behind the spirit of the age, and 
comparatively a failure, and that what is 
needed is a return to the most attractive 
features and doctrines of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church! The name proposed for the 
new organization is the Broad Church. 
Antioch College is to lend its aid to the 
cause. What may be the effect of the 
movement it is ifypossible to say; but as we 
understand the subject, the purpose is to 
use the ceremonials and festivals of the 
Roman Catholic Church as a part of the 
symbolism of the doctrines to be propagated 
and enforced.—New York paper. 


Important To Att.—The great plague of 
summer is the insect tribe, which destroys the 
fruit of many trees, and the shrubs and flow- 
ers that adorn our rural homes. The fullow- 
ing is presented as a specific remedy. It is 
worthy of trial :—A solution of whale-oil soap 
will destroy the numerous insects that infest 
trees and shrubbery at this season of the year. 
Dissolve the soap in warm water, making 
“suds” of medium strength, and sprinkle the 
leaves with a syringe. This specific is sure 
death to the caterpillar, miller, anggthe army 
of savages that destroy the foliage. Now is 
the time for the application.— Albany Argus. 


Tue Fourtsa Paris.—The Americans in 
Paris, to the number of about one hundred 
ladies and gentlemen, dined together on the 
Fourth of July, at the Louvre Hotel, Paris. 
Judge Mason presided ; speeches were made by 
him, the Rev. W. O. Lamson, Messrs. Halsey 
of Virginia, Bradshaw of New York, Bigelow 
of the New York ust, Huntoon of New Or- 
leans, Young of New York, and George Fran- 
cis Train of Boston. Mr. Train made one of 
his usual “spread-eagle” efforts in reply to 
the toast of “‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” A 
specimen of the style of his speech is given in 
the correspondence of the New York Express, 
from which we quote:—‘ Mr. Train spoke of 
the star-spangled banner as covering the hap- 
a wisest, and best people in the world. 

Ie believed that humanity was a puling child 
in Asia, a school-boy in Europe, and went to 
America to pass its manhood. Industry came 
out of Egypt, law from Rome, liberty from 
Greece, art from France, and commerce from 
England, leaving America to combine the 
whole. He believed in nationality, and 
thought if any body had a right to be proud 
of his country, the American is the man. 
After one hundred and eighty thousand miles 
of travel, in all lands and among all people, 
he bad himself come to the conclusion that 
America possessed about two-thirds of the 
common sense, three-fourths of the actual 
enterprise, and seven-eighths of the beauty of 
the world. Mr. Train continued rattling on 
in this style for more than half an hour, mak- 
ing the liveliest and most amusing speech of 
the evening, frequently interrupted by a genu- 
ine shout of American laughter, which pro- 
bably startled the wondering French for a 
square round, and perhaps induced them to 
imagine that a revolution might be going on 
in the Hotel du Louvre.” 


omestic Hews. 


oN THE TeLecrapo.—During a 
recent thunder storm at Geneva, New York, 
the electric fluid entered the telegraph office, 
and considerably injured the operator, Mr. 
Swift, badly scorching his face, and injuring 
his eyes so much that he is temporarily blind; 
the fluid also entered the wallsof the building, 
making = a hole in the wall when it pass- 
ed out. This is said to be the second instance 
on record where an accident of this nature 
has occurred. The other instance occurred 
in one of the Southern States several years 
since, during the prevalence of a terrible storm, 
by which the wires were melted for a number 
of miles by the fluid; in that instance the ope- 
rator died from the effects of his injuries. In 
the latter, as well as in the furmer case, the 
operator was a little too hasty in putting his 
instruments in “circuit.” It is customary for 
operators, at the near approach of thunder 
storms to disconnect their instruments from 
the wires, and leave them so disconnected un- 
til the fury of the storm be spent, and in the 
case of the Geneva operator, he, supposing 
that the storm had passed far enough east- 
ward, put his instruments in “circuit,” and 
while doing so, the fluid entered the office, and 
as he had his hands upon the wires, the fl..id 
passed from the wires to the person of the 
operator. There is not the slightest danger 
from lightning in a telegraph office, pro- 
vided always that the operators do not handle 
the wires or their instruments. 


Nagant.—Nahant, the famous Boston wa- 
tering-place, was purchased two bundred and 
fifty years ago by a Lynn farmer, for a suit of 
clothes, and instead of being a fashionable 
watering-place, it abounded in wolves and 
deer. 


Two Lapres Kitten sy Licatninc.—The 
Washington Arkansian of the 2d inst. says: 
In Benton county, a few days ago, during a 
thunder storm, three ladies were struck by 
lightning, and two of them killed. The pre- 
vailing fashion of female dress is a first rate 
conductor, and in times of severe thunder 
storms is dangerous apparel. 


Tus Urs Downs or Mercantize Lire. 
—Svome weeks since the failure of a Boston 
merchant was announced, and a recent state- 
ment of the condition of his affairs shows his 
total debts to be in the neighbourhood of 
three hundred and thirty thousand dollars, 
with assets to the extent of about forty thou- 
sand dollars. The merchant claims that he 
was worth, on the lst day of January, 1857, 
clear of all incumbrances, the sum of one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 


A Gatiant Bor.—On Thursday, 21st inst., 
a little son of Mr. C. Gillingham, residing near 
Alexandria, Virginia, fell into a deep well on 
the premises, and would have been drowned, 
but his brother, a lad of sixteen, slid down the 
bucket-rope, and grasping the child with his 
feet, beld on to him until both were pulled up 
together. 


Appies Anunpance.—Fifteen cars ar- 
rived in Norfolk, Virginia, on the 21st inst., 
over the Norfolk and Petersburg railroad, 
loaded with apples from some of the adjacent 
counties. They were shipped the next even- 
ing for the Northern cities. 


Tas Ocrrace upon Americans at Perv- 
o1a.—The Florence correspondent of the New- 
ark Daily Advertiser, writing July 3, says: 
‘* More full and authentic reports of the reduc- 
tion of Perugia, show that forty individuals, 


naries, besides those who fell in the 
fight outside the walls. The government at 
Rome makes no concession; thou Mr. 
Stockton’s claim in behalf of Mr. Perkins has 
i i Mr. Stockton 
Ardenza, a watering-place on the 
Leghorn, where he had arran 
pass the season with his family, before 
this occurrence.” Later accounts state that 


nif r. 


miles of the Gulf coast, and 2281 miles on the 
Pacific—making a total of 12,569 miles. The 
main shore line of the Atlantic, including 
bays, &c., is twice the extent of the Gulf, 
three times that of the Pacific, and more than 
equal to that of the Pacific and Gulf combined. 
The Southern States have three times as much 
sea coast as the No 


From tas Pratns.—A gentleman who left 
the Pike’s Peak gold mines on the 25th alt. 
informs the Pacific City Herald that the sol- 
diers at Fort Kearney have all been ordered 
te Salt Lake, and that post is now deserted. 
A company of soldiers, stationed beyond the 
fort fur the protection of emigrants, lost 
ninety horses by a stampede. Pierce & Oo.’s 
surveying party, from Nebraska City, lost 
their horses by stampede, and the party suf- 
fered considerably for want of water. He 
confirms the report of the Indian hostilities, 
and the burning of the Pawnee village. 


A Monerexr Saarx.—The Halifax (Nova 
Scotia) Journal says that a shark measuring 
thirty feet in length became entangled in the 
net of a fisherman near that place some days 
since, and was killed with a scythe. The 
liver of this monster filled two puncheons. 


Inptan at Councit Buuvrrs.— 
The Indian Bureau is making every exertion 
to prevent further difficulties between the Kaw 
Indians and the whites at Council Grove, and 
to settle the matter speedily and justly. 


A Scuootmaster Wantep.—The last Legis- 
lature of Texas, it ia. said, contained thirteen 
“men of mark.” Not one of them could 
write his name. 


Tue Peaca Crop New Jersey.—At a 
recent meeting of peach growers in the vicin- 
ity of Wvodville, Mercer county, New Jersey, 
it was ascertained that in a space of about 
three miles square, there would be at least 
20,000. baskets of peaches for shipment. In 
this space there are over 92,000 trees planted, 
. 2,000 of which are in bearing. 


Deatu From a Ratriesnaxe Bite.—Mias 
Sarah H. Dyer was bitten by a rattlesnake 
on Saturday, 16th inst., near Morgan, Cal- 
houn county, Georgia, from the effects of 
which she died. 


Exp.osion oF Firt explosion 
of fire damp occurred at the Mammoth Cul- 
liery of William Donaldson & Son, Tamaqua, 
Sebuylkill county, Pennsylvania. which re- 
sulted in fatally injuring William Donaldson, 
the senior partner of the firm, who died from 
his wounds on the 20th inst., and seriously 
hurting four others, all of whom, however, 
are recovering. Mr. Donaldson’s injuries were 
not at first thought to be fatal, but inflamma- 
tion of the brain ensuing, caused the sad ca- 
tastropbe, 


Premiums For Waeat.—The Board of Trade 
of Chicago, Illinois, have resolved that they 
will pay, at the Fair of the United States 
Agricultural Society, in that city, next Se 
tember, $2 per bushel for the best 100 bushels 
of spring wheat, $2 25 per bushel for the best 
100 bushels of red winter wheat, and $2.50 
per bushel for the best 100 bushels of white 
winter wheat. Their object is to distribute 
the wheat so bought for seed during the en- 
suing fall and next spring. 


Frou tae Lakes to Evrope.—Several ves- 
sels have recently arrived at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, direct from Cleveland, Ohio, and other 
lake ports, freighted with Western produce. 


Lanps.—The Council Bluffs Bu- 
gle says that the government land in that land 
district amounts to 476,500 acres. Besides 
this the Barliogton and Missouri River Rail- 
road Company own about 210,000 acres, the 
Mississippi and Missouri Railroad Company 
about 300,000 acres, and the Iowa Central 
Railroad Company about 220,000 acres, mak- 
ing in all 730,000 acres owned by railroad 
companies in that land district. 


From Venezoeta.—General Paez, the ex- 
President, who was exiled in 1848 from Vene- 
zuela, and who resided in this country until 
last December, when he was recalled by the 
Venezuelan national government, has again 
returned to the United States. General Paez, 
becoming disgusted with the condition of af- 
fairs, which be could not remedy, issued a 
farewell address to his country, and returned 
to the United States in the brig Rowena, with 
several other Venezuelans, which arrived at 
Philadelphia on the 24st inst., from Laguyra. 


Foreign Acws. 
FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 13th 
of July. 

There had been no more battles; an armistice 
was concluded between the Emperors of France 
and Austria, on the 8th inst., and was followed by a 
treaty of peace, which was signed at Villafranca on 
the 11th of July. 

The London Times and News both censure the 
terms of the treaty, and consider that the war has 
been waged for no practical purpose. 

The London Times Paris correspondent says that 
typhus fever raged in both the camps in ltaly, and 
that from ten to eleven thousand were attacked 
with it in the allied army. 

Accounts from Naples state that the volcano of 
Vesuvius was im an active state of eruption. A 
river of lava, flaming from the crater, was already 
three miles long, and was destroying orchards and 
vineyards, 

The Jewish Chronicle says that there are 22,000 
Jews in the Austrian army in Italy, and a Captain 
of the Jewish persuasion, in the late engagement, 
most heroically rescued the colours of his regiment 
from the French who had taken them. 

The King of Sweden died at Stockholm on the 
Sth inst. aged sixty years. He is succeeded by his 
son, who has been Prince Regent for some years. 

The Bombay Times states that Hussen Ali Khan, 
the new Persian Ambassador to the courts of Eng- 
land, France, and Belgium, is to take with him fif- 
ty youths, selected from the first families in Persia, 
to be trained, at the Shah's expense, in Paris, in 
all military studies. The Ambassador's medical 
atter.dant, Sadyk Khan, is a Scotch graduate. 


TREATY OF PEACE. 


The Emperors of France and Austria had an 
interview at Villafranca on the morning of the 
11th of July, and a treaty of peace was concluded, 
and signed, by which an Italian Confederation is 
to be formed, under the honorary Presidency of the 
Pope of Rome, who is now placed, nominally at 
least, at the head of affairs, not only in the Papal 
States, but in all Italy, the ruler of twenty-six mil- 
lions of people. Austria concedes Lombardy to 
France, and Napoleon in turn gives it to Sar- 
dinia, while Austria retains her right of rule over 
Venice and the territory belonging to that pro- 
vince. Italy is thus deceived in her hopes. 


IX., prior to the commencement of hostilities, 
seems now to find its solution; and it also ap- 
pears that Mazzini had but too carefully known 
the character of the professions of Louis Napoleon, 
warning his countrymen of the dangers to which 
they were to be subjected. What may be the 
effect upon the Italian patriots, and upon the Hun- 
garians, of this sudden termination of the war, 
remains to be seen. 

At the time peace was agreed upon the hostile 
armies were located thus:—The Austrians, under 
their Emperor and Baron Hess, occupied Verona. 
Louis Napoleon had his head-quarters at Valleggio, 
on the east side of the Mincio, and within the 
square; while the Sardinians, under Victor Eman- 
uel, were in front of Peschiera, which they had 
invested, 

The London Times says that France has spent 
fifty millions sterling and fifty thousand men 
only to give Milan a Piedmontese instead of an 
Austrian master, and te establish the Pope in a 
temporal dignity even beyond his imagination, and 
capable of extension. Is all this real? The Em- 
peror’s game must be a very long one. The Ro- 
mans must hope that the Italian confederacy, under 
the honorary Presidency of the Pope, will be 
nothing like any government they bave hitherto 
known. The Papal States are left as they were, 
but with a master somewhat greater than before. 
He is honorary President of the Italian Confedera- 
tion, and General Guyon holds the sword at his 
side. The King of Naples is made a member of 
the Confederation, and has to learn the worth of 
that honour and its import. Europe has to wel- 
come a new power—the German Confederation, 
older in dignity, if not in time. England bas no- 
thing to do but look on. Austria is somewhat 
humbled, but relieved of a difficulty. Sardinia is 
aggrandized with a province that mistrusts her, 
and a neighbour that has earned an -imperishable 
and inexhaustible claim to her gratitude. France 


discovered through the ice, when the ! of both sexes, were put to death by the Papal 


has now the game in her own hands. She has 
| Europe before her. She can raise all! Italy and 


The interview of Louis Napoleon with Pius | 


will call Napoleon to strict account for having 
made waron false pretencés, and signed a mock 


intervention on the part of the Pope's patrons and 
protectors; that takes no account of the welfnre of 
the people, and substitutes for national indepen- 
dence a Confederation under the lock and key of 
Austrian garrisons. The Emperor of France has 
sown the seeds of future wars. The closer we ex- 
amine this pretended ification, the more futile 
and iniquitous it appears.” ~~ 
THE ARMISTICE. 

It seems, by a statement in the Paris Moniteur, that 
the great neutral powers had exchnoged commu- 
nications with .the belligerants, at first without 
effect. But when Venice and Verona were about 
to be attacked, the Emperor Napoleon, anxious to 
avert further bloodshed, and finding ont the dispo- 
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sition of the Emperor of Austria, the two met and 
exchanged views, when an armistice was agreed 
upon. The London Times, however, claims the 
credit of the armistice for England, while other 
authorities claim it for Prussia. The peace news 
caused a great rise in the Paris Bourse. 

A despatch from Turin says that Napoleon 
issued a bulletin from Valleggio, annonncing the 
armistice, congratulating the troops on their glorious 
achieveinents, and announcing his immediate de- 
parture for Paris, leaving the provisional command 
of the army to Marshal Vaillant, A Verona tele- 
gram says that only after repeated requests from 
the French, and after Austria had obtained all she 
had asked for, the armistice was concluded. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the 12th inst. Lord Wodehouse, in the House 
of Lords, and Lord Russell, in the Commons, read 
Napoleon's despatch announcing peace. The lat- 
ter added, that although there was an idea that the 
Emperor ofthe French woukl demand Savoy as a 
compensation for the expenses of the war, he had 
made no demand, and desired no addition to 
France. Loud and prolonged cheers greeted this 
announcement. 

FRANCE. 
The despatch of the Emperor announcing the 
conclusion of peace was bulletined in Paris on the 
12th inst. The following is a copy of the telegram 
from Napoleon to the Empress Eugenie, announc- 
ing that peace had been concluded upon: 
« Vallegio, July 11.—A treaty of peace has been 
signed between the Emperor of Austria and myself, 
on the following basis:— The Italian Confederacy, 
under the honorary Presidency of the Pope; the Em- 
peror of Austria concedes his rights in Lombardy to 
the Emperor of the Frenah, who transfers them to 
the King of Sardinia; the Emperor of Austria pre- 
serves Venice, but she will form an integral part 
of the Italian Confederation.” 


SWITZERLAND. 
The Federal Assembly had elected a President 
of the Swiss Confederation for 1860 in the person 
of Councillor Tregherosse. M. Kuceble was cho- 
sen Vice-President, and M. Ziegler was re-elected 
Chief of the Military General Staif. 


NAPLES. 
Two hundred soldiers, fifty of whom were 
Swiss, revolted, on the 7th inst., at Naples, and left 
Fort Carmish for the purpose of rousing other troops 
to revolt, in which they failed. On arriving at the 
Champ de Mars all the Swiss and native troops 
who remained faithful met them with a discharge 
of artillery, and forty insurgents were kifled and 
disabled. 
HUNGARY. 


Letters from Hungary state that the whole coun- 
try is inundated with proclamations from Kossuth. 
In his proclamations Kossuth never speaks of Aus- 
tria, but always of the House of Hapsburg. He 
declares that the expulsion of that dynasty is the 
mission of the Hungarian nation. It was said that 
Napoleon's plan for revolutionizing Hungary and 
Transylvania was disapproved of by Russia; and 
that Kossuth was to propose a monarchical gov- 
ernment for Hungary. 


LOMBARDY. 

The Piedmontese Gazette contains a decree by the 
Governor General of Lombardy, abolishing the old 
(Austrian) laws which made a difference between 
the inhabitants because of their religious opinions. 
Those laws, it is observed, are contrary to the 
equality of citizens in the eye of the law which 
prevails in other parts of the monarchy, and are 
incompatible with the principles of modern civili- 
zation. It is therefore decreed that in the Lombard 
provinces all the citizens, whatever the religion 
they profess, are equal before the law,and s*all 
equally enjoy all civil and political rights, as in the 
elder provinces of the monarchy. All! orders and 
regulations of contrary effect are abrogated. 


RUSSIA. 

The market town of Tiver, on the Volga, noar 
Moscow, was almost totally destroyed by fire, 
which burnt for two days, at the expiration of 
which time the grain magazines were still in 
flames, and corn to the value of a million of silver 
roubles had been consumed. 


TURKEY. 


The Turkish steamers Silistria and Kars are re- 
ported lost. The former with 350 passengers for 
Constantinople, 77 of whom perished. The Turk- 
ish crew assassinated and plundered the Christians 
during the salvage. The Kars had 300 passengers 
from Constantinople, and had not been heard of. 
The Persians were said to be actively preparing 
in anticipation of war with Turkey. 
PERSIA. 


A letter from Trebizonde of the 22d of June, 
received in Paris, informs us that the Persian 
Government is making preparations in anticipation 
of a war with Turkey. Independently of the 
camp of Sultanieh, where the Shah is at present, 
another camp is being formed at Udjan, a small 
town of the Azerdbijan, situate a few leagues from 
Tabriz. The four army corps which Persia has 
under arms are placed under the orders of French 
officers in the service of the Shab, but they 
are nominally commanded by Persian generals. 
An army of 60,000 Russians is proceeding by the 
Caspian Sea to Kniva, the capital of Independent 
Turkistan. This expedition has been set with the 
approbation of the Shah of Persia, who is at war 
with the Turkomans. The mission of the son of 
the Khan of Khiva to St. Petersburg, about three 
months since, had completely failed. On the 2d 
of April last the Russians obtained possession of 


' Veden, the stronghold of Schamyl; it appears, 


however, that they were not able to maintain 
themselves in it. 


INDIA. 


The Calcutta mails of June 3d, and Hong Kong 
of May 2lst, had reached England. The Indian 
government is said to have decided to permit all 
European troops who might desire it to receive 
their discharge and a free passage to Great Britain, 
thus removing all grounds for complaint. It was 
expected that thousands would avail themselves of 
the offer. The rebel force was gradually dimin- 


ishing. 
CHINA. 

Mr. Ward, the American Minister to China, had 
left Hong Kong for Shanghae. He was expected 
to proceed to Pekin in company with the English 
Minister. Nothing was known as to the intentions 
of the French Minister, who was at Macao. The 
Americans had chartered a light draught English 
steamer to proceed up the Peiho, carrying the 
American flag. “The American steamers Missis- 
sippi, Powhatan, and Toewan were at Shangbae. 


atlarried. 


On the 13th inst., by Rev. William J. McCord, 
Mr. Japuet C. Hutt to Miss Saran M. Lercver, 
daughter of Mr. William Lefler, all of Tribes Hill, 
New York. 


At Port Carbon, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday 
evening, 19th inst., by the Rev. A. M. Lowry, Mr. 
Rosert Tommy to Mrs. Acxes Surra, both of Port 
Carbon. 


Obituarp. 


Died, in Oxford, Pennsylvania, July 3d, Mrs, 
ANN G. PATYERSON, in her seventy-third year. 

Died, in Salem, New Jersey, on the 16th inst, 
FRANCIS L. MACCULLOCH, Esq., in the fifty- 
eighta year of his age. 

Died, at Point Pleasant, Mason county, Vir- 
ginia, on the Lith inst, WILLIAM MARTIN, in- 
tant son of the Rev. GEORGE 8. and ELIZABETH 
D. WOODHULL, aged four months and sixteen 


ys. 

Died, at Port Gibson, Mississippi, on the 11th 
inst., Miss ANNE JANE BUTLER, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Zebulon and Mary Anne Butler, 
in the twenty-fourth — of her age. She early 
professed her faith in Christ. Her end was perfect 
peace. 

Died, on the 6th inst., at Clifton Dale, Rock- 
bridge county, Virginia, Mrs. M. ELIZABETH, 
wife of J. J. McBRIDE, Esq., and daughter of Dr. 
J. W. McClung. This will be no unex en- 
nouncement to the numerous friends and relatives 
of the deceased. Her health, which had been 
seriously impaired for several years, declined for 
some months t with a rapidity which soon 
destroyed all hope of her recovery. While we 
mourn thé loss of so much loveliness and worth, 
she rejoices. For her to live was Christ, and death 
has been her gai Throagh of ill healt 
which unfi her for a life of outward Christi 
activity, she was taught the lesson that “They 
also serve who only stand and wait;” and having 
finished her appointed work of cheerful participa- 
tion of the sufferings of Christ, she is now made a 


partaker of his . Her closing scenes har- 
ook with all es previous life. Her faith and 


nel ROBERT PATTS aged. 
died. at Wellsville, New York, Novem 
4th, 1858, Mrs: MARGARET PATTERSON Tay, 


lor, Eaq., of Derry, New Ham gy 
daughter of the late Thomas Patterede, 
Presbyterian 


of his ego, ALEXANDER, D. 
BOGGS, son of the late Francis Boggp of Colum biey 
Pennsylvatia. A life without guile, « death 
humble hope of bilseful immortality. & 
Died, in Prince ia, on 
the 6th inst, Mr. HENRY AVERY, on his seven- 
ty-third Mr. Atéry hed been Re 
ears a ruling elder in the Preebytesian Church. 
e loved the doctrines aad government of ne 
Church. Trusting in a covenant keeping God, 
dedicated his children to his vetview, und bed the 
of seeing all of them on thé Lord’s side 
fore his departure. “Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord.” 


Hotices, 


A SERMON, commemorative of the Life and 
preac to-morrow ( tas 
in the Scots Church, on Spruce street above tape 


Philadelphia, by the Rev. John Gray, 
Easton, Pennsy!vania. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU RCH.—During the month of July this obu 
will be closed Divine 
service ma ex i at half 
pected in morning 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—The 
Central Presbyterian Church, ( Bighth street above 
Arch,) Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. Steele Clarke pes. 
tor, will be open for public worship at half.past 
ten o'clock every Sabbath morning during the 
summer, 


UNION PRAYER-MBETING.—The Preebyte- 
rian Union Prayer-meeting will be held in the 
North Presbyterian church (Rev. Mr. Christian's), 
Sixth street above Green, Philadelphia, on Thurs- 
15 next, August 4th, at half past o'clock, 


ALEXANDER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Alexander Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Nineteenth and Green streets, Philadelphia, (Rev. 
Dr. A. Nevin, pastor,) will be open for service to- 
morrow, (Sabbath,) Sist inst, at half-past ten 
A. M,, and a quarter before eight o'clock, 


UNION SABBATH SERVICES.—The Second 
and Seventh Presbyterian Churches and the Third 
Reformed Dutch Church, Philadel = age wor- 
= together on the Sabbath during months 
of July and August. The Rev. Mr. Crowell of 
the Seventh Cadrch will preach to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) Morning, Ist inst., at half-past ten o’clock, 
in the Cuvrca; and in the Afternoon at. 
half-past four o’vlock, in the Sucosp Cucroa. 

jet The service to morrow Evening in the 
Tuixp Reroruro Detcu Cavrow will be omitted. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON,—The Pres- 
by tery of Lexington will meet in Buckhaanen, 
pshur county, Virginia, on Thursday, August 

18th, at seven o'clock, P. M. 
Wittias Brows, Stated Clerk, 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION.—The next annual Convention of 
this Association will be held in Westchester, 
Chester Pennsylvania, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, the 2d, 3d, and 4th of Au- 

Arrangements have been made with the- 
ilroad Companies uf Pennsylvania to furnish 
excursion tickets for half price, good from Ju 
30th to August 15th inclusive, thus enablin 
teachers who desire to attend the meeting at West- 
chester and tbat of the National Convention to be 
held in Washingten City on the following week, 
ample time to be present at both Conventions. 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—The 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bible Society ao- 
knowledges the following receipts in May and 
: une, 1809:—Rock Creek Bible Society, Tennessee, 
100, 


F Wi of Pennsylvania, Rev. 
J. J. Aiken, D D., Secretary.— Beaver county Bible 
Society, $230.24. do. doi, $95.35. 
Westmoreland do. do., $25.14. Armstrong do. do., 
$49.75. Canonsburg Female do., $30. Pitts 
do. do., $26.50. Pittsburg Young Men's do., $7 
Darlington do., $10. 

From the Eastern District of eee Rev. 
Irvin H. Torrence, ee of James 
Lawson deceased, yo Rev. rier, $20, 
tate of Abraham Miller deceased, Legacy 
$1000. Presbyterian Church Oxford, Chester 
county, $15. “A drop towards the $10,000,” per 
Dr. Stevens, $2. “A y at the Anniversary,” 
$1. Mrs. E. Barnitz, New Oxford, $5. New Lon- 
don Presbyterian congregation, $10. Philadelphia 
Bible Society, $439.89. Salona and vicinity do., 
$19.48. Johnstown Female do., $33.54. 

do. do., 


Shore 
$26.70. Shippensburg do. do., $39. Carlisle do. 
do., $10. Total, $3045.18. 

Bible Distribution.—The Pennsylvania Bible So- 
ciety sold and distributed during the monthe of 
May and June 18,791 Bibles and Testaments, in 
the ae languages, viz., English, French, 
German, Welsh, Spanish, Danish, Buteh, Gaelic, 
Swedish, Italian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

Bible House and Depository, corner of Walnut 
and Seventh streets, Philadelpbia. 

Joan P. Raoaps, Agent. 


bersburg do. do., $56.59. Jerse 


4 DITION OF 1859.—Just published, in five 
volumes, quarto, a new and beautiful edition 


SCOTT'S COMMENTARY, 
Containing the Old and New Testaments, accord. 
ing to the authorized version, with Explanatory 
Notes, Practical Observations, and us Mar- 
ginal References, arranged for family and private 
reading, and adapted to the wants of Sabbath- 
school Teachers and Bible Classes. To which are 
added a Concordance, numerous and useful Tables, 
and a Record. 

In fullsheep binding, - - $12.50 
In half calf, marble edges, - 15.00 
The admirable arrangement and superior cha- 
racter of this Commentary are too well known and 
admitted to require any con:mendation; but atten- 
tion may be called to this edition of the work as 
being more desirable, in many respects, than any 
other now published. The type is /arge, clear, and 
bold, the paper white, and the binding durable. _ 
Congregations, when number of 
a = will be supplied on li terms. 
ublished b 


WILLIAM 8. ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 30—3¢ 


ANTED.—A L:idy, experienced in Teaching, 

desires a situation as Teacher of Letin, 

French, and German, or the higher English 

brdnches. Would not object to assisting in 
Boys’ School. References given and —- 
“UNA,” 


Address 
MifMinburg, Pennsylvania, 


july 30—3t* 
EWARK ACADEMY.—This long established 

Institution is pleasantly | in eyo | 

laware, on the wey Wilmington, 

Baltimore Railroad. The Principal can give the 
most satisfactory testimonials; and having the use 
of the and — 
A atus, can aflord 6 antages 

vanced pupils. The sccommodations for 
ers are superior. 

The next Session will commence the first Mon- 
day in September. For Tuition and Board, in- 
cluding Washing, $65 for sixteen weeks. 

For Virculars, &c., write to the Principal, 
july 30—St Rev. WHITMAN PECK. 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR JULY, 1859 — Just 
published, contains the following articles: 
Art. I.—Budhism in India and China. 
II.—Christology. 
IIf.—Barnes on the Atonement. 
1V.—Dr. Taylor's Lectures on the Moral 
ernment of God. 
V.—The General Assembly. 
and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
January, April, July, and 
r, at three dollars per annum. . 
1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of po tage = all numbers is- 
ued after the receipt of the money. 
; 2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance’ 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to ene 


of 


Gov- 


will be entitled to 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. , 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Y 

len’s Christian Associations, éc., are i 
with. the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 . 
by mail, postage paid. 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollaw 


year. . 
terms up which thé 


ed to remit by cheek or 
No, 821 Chestnut street, Phi a 


Where acheck cannot be got torVettiently, 


money may be sent by mail, in a registered letter, 


: a: to see again the’ helf the Austrian empire against those Germans hope clearer, and 
? The and expectations of Italy are deceived. History tare to deplore er went of 
place io their affections. “His sermons and selfish peace, that leeves Austrian impreguably truly child of the of the 
‘chatscterized by clearness. of fortified in the hear of Northern Italy, and com 
tera our steps | Pertine for the outrages and losses 
ea” Ti y suffered by himself and family at Perugia. 
ber than ke the we deter to Our line of coast belong- 
ing to the Ubited States is very extensive, 
: According to the report of the Coast Survey, vettag 
‘ wees there are 6821 miles of Atlantic coast, 3107 ; 
| | Died, at his sister's residence near 
“maz | of pulmon disease, on the Stet "ines; i 
vigh, built of woox od cream | 
| 
| 
— 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
i> 
| | 
| | 
| 
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six aniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
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Then come my 


‘Me. Dodge, before singing 
c 


7 ete 


Far from my bears its wiles be driven, 


Men 


wake, when, 
Nothing from Christ my soul eball sever— 
nor desth—things bigh nor low; 
} tebe bim as my Lord for ever, 
fatare trast, as he is now. j 
end—to-day—to morrow, 
I know through Obrist twill work my good ; 


pect sorrow, 
“Bat! rejoica, Jesus’ blood. 
wd for bie sake, when, &c. 


I live, meantime, in thee confiding, 

Eoougt for me—my ts guiding, 

% faith my future hopes are clear. 
in Obrist'will never fail, 
dnd when I die—twill all be well! 


*“Mysteries of the American Lakes. 
- Lake Erie is only 60 or 70 feet deep, but 
‘bottom of Lake Ontaria, which is 592 
‘deep, is 230 feet below the tide-level 
the ocean, or as low as most parts of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the bottoms of 
Take Huron, Michigan, and Superior, al- 
though their surface is so much higher, 
are all, from their vast depth, on a level 
with the bottom of Lake Ontario. , 
discharge through the river 
¢toit, after allowing for the full probable 
portion eurried off ‘by evaporation, does not 
appear by any means equal to the quantity 
of, water. which the three upper great lakes 


Seceive, it has been conjectared that a sub- 


terranean fiver may ran from Lake Superior 
to Huron and to Lake Ontario. This con- 
jeoture is by no means im , and ac- 
evante for the singular fact that salmon and 
berring are caught in all the lakes commu- 
pioating with the St. Lawrence, but in no 
others. As the Falls of Niagara must have 


@iways existed, it would puzzle the natural- 


iste to say how these fish got into the upper 
lakes without some such subterranean river; 
moreover, any periodical obstruction of the 
river would farnish a not improbable sola- 
tiea of the flax and influx of the lakes. 


4 
REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE. 


The Cleveland Herald relates a touching 
incident which calls to mind an occurrence 
that will be remembered by mao 
veaders.* At the Masonic Festival in M 
diaa; Obto, on June 24th, there was a ban- 
quet in the evening. Among those present 
was Ossian E. Dodge, who was called on 
to sitig. The song he selected was the 
“Snow Storm,” written by Seba Smith. 
the song, nar- 
rated the incident to w it related. “In 
the year 1821, Mrs. Blake, with her hus- 
bead’ and child, wére crossing the Green 
Mowtitaitis* during a snow storm, and lost 
theif Way. When discovered by some per- 
sons. in search of them, Mrs. Blake was 
frozen to death, and Mr. Blake was almost 
undonscious. Near the dead body of Mrs. 
Blake was a little hillock of snow, on re- 
wet to chs 
n uo , was found to contain t 
well, wrapped in the cloth- 
ing the mother had taken from her own 
person. When taken up the child looked 
into the face of its rescuer and smiled. 
During the singing of the picce, a gentle- 
man and lady in the audience were deeply 
affected. The gentleman was the Hon. H. 
G- Bloke, the son of her who perished in 
e snow, and brother of the , and the 
y was his wife. 


— 


‘THE IMPORTANCE OF SLEEP. 


_ About one-third of the life of man is spent 
in sleep. He who lives to reach the age of 
three-score and ten, will have spent 
more than twenty-three years of this period 
in Guodfisclous repose. This simple fact 
alone is sufficient to proclaim the 
ing-importance of sound, refreshing sleep to 
the health, happiness, and longevity of man. 

“fhe origin of much of the nervousness 
apd impaired health of the individuals who 
are uot decidedly sick, is owing to a want 
of suffictent and quiet sleep. To procure 
tila should be the study of every one. It 
is to be feared that the great praise of early 
rising’ has had this bad effect—to make 
believe that sleep was of but little 
consequence. 

"We have heretofore stated that, in our 

in, the most frequent and immediate 
cause of insanity, and one of the mo-t im- 
inst, is the want of 


as almost a sure 


lose. of sleep. 
child—the merchant his fortune—the poe 
tician, the scholar, the enthusiast, may have 
their minds fully excited and disturb- 
? yet if ‘they sleep well they will not be- 
pat clot “No advice is so good, there- 
fare, t0.these have recovered an 
to those Who are in delicate 
héalth, “as that of pour all 


sewed together. 


4 


CASHMERE SHAWLS. | 
Mr: John B. Ireland of New York, when 
in Cashmere a few since, visited 
¢ best and greatest 
of shawls in that city. The 


and some forty men and 
boys of all ages, from six to fifty, arranged 
in twos and threes, at different looms, each 
one having a loom to himself, for all the 


feet. Here he fou 


most valua are mae in looms, 
amall pieces, according to the patterns, an 
‘then sewed The 


is not 
put in colours and squares like our patterns 
of worsted-work for chair-backs, seats, or 
apbers, but the directions are written. 
en the patterns are made they are all 
At some looms in opera- 
tion there a to be four or five bhun- 
dred small pins of wood with rolls of dif- 
ferent shades of woollen thread, to be used 
in different parts of the pattern. It was 
astonishiog to see the dexterity with which 
the small children worked these hand-looms, 
and understood their written directions. 
Most of the le were at work on a 
magnificent shawl for the Empress Eugenie 
of France. It had a white ground or cen- 
tre, and would be the most elegant specimen 
of Cashmere work Mootki Shah ever pro- 
duced. He told Mr. Ireland that thirty 
men had been steadily at work on it for six 
months, and that it would require three 
months more to finish it. That is, 8250 
days work were bestowed on this one shawl. 
The price when finished would be about 
1800 rapees, or $650. Such a shaw! would 
a for about $4000 in London or New 
ork. 


| THE SIGNIFICATION OF CREOLE. 


The Southern journals are discussing the 
origin and signification of the word creole. 
As there is a popular error that the word is 
applied toa person of European and African 
blood, it should be remembered that there 
is no authority for it. The word was ori- 

inally used to designate the children of 

panish parents born in Spanish colonies. 
In time it was applied to the children of 
other nations, and people talked of French 
creoles and Dutch ecreoles. The word pro- 

rly signifies now that the person to whom 
it is applied was born in a country originally 
colonized by France or Spiin, and descend- 
ed from ancestors residing in that part of 
the country at or before the time of its 
trausfer to the United States. 


A HORRID WEAPON. 


A writer in the London Times says: 
“An eye-witness has assured me that one 
of the causes which has demoralized the 
Austrian soldier is the new weapon—the 
sword bayonet—with which he is attacked 
by the French soldier, and against which 
neither his own old bayonet nor his supe- 
rior physical strength are of any avail. Not 
only can the sword-bayonet give thrust for 
thrust with the older weapon, but while it 
thrusts, or withdraws after delivering it, it 
severs the tendons of the arm or leg of the 
opponent, thus completely disabling him 
prior to the last death-blow. Moreover, 
the French soldier is taught to wield his 


weapon by poising it like a quarter-staff 
horizontally as high as the head of his ad- 
versary, and by a slight movement in the 


segment of a circle, the sharp blade is swept 
across the neck, chest, or face of three men 
opposed to him in line. This novel mode 
of attack cannot be met by the old musket 
and bayonet; hence the Austrian soldier 
has in despair resorted to the butt of his 
musket in endeavouring to crush his ene- 
my, who, agile, skilful of fence, and render. 
ed confident by the superiority of his new 
arm, can deliver three wounds with his 
sword-bayonet while his antagonist is swing- 
ing his dub. If we do not look to the new 
modes of attack developing by the French, 
the opener line borrowed from our own 
Highlanders, and the sword-musket, we 
shall be as much and as shamefully sur- 
prised by the French as we were by the 
Americans.” 


HOW PIGEONS ARE CAUGHT. 


It is estimated that twenty thousand dol- 
lars worth of wild pigeons are caught in 
Essex county, Massachusetts, every season. 
As they sell for about one dollar a dozen, 
this makes the number caught about a quar- 
ter of a million. The Salem (Massachu- 
setts) Observer gives this account of the way 
they are caught : 

‘‘The pigeons are attracted to particular 
parts of the wood by the strewing of grain in 
open spaces cleared of the brushwood for the 
purpose. In this way they are not only 
tolled around the spot where traps are to be 
set, and familiarized with the ground. but 
are well fattened befure beingtaken. They 
are fed for some time previous to the spread- 
ing of the nets. When a sufficient number 
have congregated to make it worth while to 
entrap them, their grain is saturated with 
whiskey, which steals away their silly brains, 
as it does silly men’s brains, and they be- 
come willing, stupeficd victims of the trap- 

rs. The net is set in such a way that, 
by the use of young saplings for drawing 
springs, it is made to jump orer the dense 
flock of fuddled pigeons gathered in front 
of it; and when they attempt to rise they 
are entangled in the meshes. The pigeons, 
we are told, when enticed by the grain and 
whiskey, will huddle together in a compact 
mass, as if for the special convenience and 
gratification of the trapper. When once 
caught in the net they thrust their heads 
through the meshes, and the trapper, by a 
sudden pressure upon the neck, kills them 
one after another with great rapidity, and 
with more dexterity of touch than tender- 
ness of feeling.” 


What a Good Newspaper May Do. 


Show us an intelligent family of boys and 
girls, and we shall show you a fimily where 
newspapers and periodicals are plentiful. 
Nobody who has been without these silem 
private tutors can know their educating 
power for good or evil. Have you never 
thought of the innumerable topics of dis- 
cussion which they at the breakfast- 
table, the important public measures with 
which, thus early, our children become fa- 
miliarly acquainted; great philanthropic 

estions of the day, to which unconscious. 
ly their attention is awakened, and the gen- 
eral spirit of intelligence which is evoked 
by these quiet visitors? Any thing that 
makes home pleasant, cheerful, and chatty, 
thins the haunt of vice, and the thousand 
and one avenues of temptation, should cer- 
tainly be regarded, when we consider its 


_-| influence on thé minds of the young, as a 


great 


iA Scoteh girl was converted uader the 
presohing of Whitefield. When asked if 
it heart was chaoged, her true and beauti- 
ful answer was—‘ Something I kuow is. 
changed; it may be the world, it may be my 
heart; there is great change somewhere, 


moral and social blessing. — merson. 


> 


I'm sure; for every thiog is different from 
what it once was.” | 


| cently bees constreected in San Francisco, 
| California, and is now on exhibition in that 


thousand 


-SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 
béantifel, piece of mechanism has re- 


city. It is thus described in the Pacific: 
- A model of Sclomon’s Temple, built in 
this city at the enormous expense of twenty 
to the propri- 
statement, and after the most 
reliable authorities, is now exhibition. 
It may certainly be said to any 
thing ever exhibited in Calif The 
size of the model is 24 by 35 feet, and on a 
scale of 14 cubits to one foot, reckoning the 
cubit at 18 inches. It contains also per- 
fect models of the Ark, Cherubim, Altar of 
Incense, Table of Shew Bread, the Great 
Golden Candlestick, Brazen Sea, Ten Brazen 
Lavers, the Brazen Altar, and all the uten- 
sils used in the Temple service. 
We cannot attempt a full description of 
this traly beautifal and brilliant model, and 
if we did, we would fail in conveying that 


etor’s own 


| true impression which can only be realized 


by seeing it with one’s own eyes. The 
temple, with its porch and splendid gate, 
both internally and oxternally, seems like 
one solid piece of graved and carved work, 
and the entire structure shows that it has 
been elaborated and finished regardless of 
expense. Kight months labour, with scarce- 
ly any intermission, have been expended 
upon it by a number of workmen, and all 
has been bestowed upon it which money 
and research could command. The differ- 
ent parts are attached by hooks most inge- 
niously fitted in them. 

It is the intention of the proprietors to 
take it to New York at the close of the pre- 
sent exhibition. 


RUSSIAN BABIES. 


It is stated that the Russian babies look 
like so many idols with their heads carved 
out, and the rest of the body left in a block. 
The appearance is caused by their being roll- 
ed up tight in bandages (leaving only the 
head out,) so that they may be put away 
out of mischief and danger. On going into 
the Russian house, you may find one little 
fellow left on a shelf, another hung to the 
wall on a peg, a third hung over one of the 
main beams of the roof, and rocked by the 


| mother, who has the cord looped over her 


foot. 
“Why, that is a child!’ you exclaim, 
looking close to be sure you are not mis- 


en. 

“Of course; what should it be?” answers 
the mother. 

Yes, sure enough, it is a child, but so 
dirty that you cannot help asking :—-‘‘ When 
was it washed?” 

shrieks the mother, “ wash- 
od! what, wash a child? You would kill 
is.”” 


A Bull-Dog Attacking an Elephant. 


The Petersburg (Virginia) Express says: 
An amusing incident occurred while Van 
Amburg’s menagerie was crossing the Apo- 
mattox, a short distance above the Pocahon- 
tas bridge, strikingly illustrative of the fact 
that the bull-dog is the most courageous of 
all animals, and will attack any creature, 
regardless of size. As the elephant entered 
the water with his usual slow and cautious 
step, some one in the crowd, prompted 
by a spirit of mischief, hied on a large 
bull-dog to attack the huge animal. The 
dog instantly obeyed, and pinnging into the 
water, seized hold of one of the hind legs 
of the elephant, on which the latter only 
switched him with his tail as he would 
brdsh off a fly, but not ridding himself of 
his assailant by such gentle means, and 
feeling sharp teeth at work upon his leg, 
he suddenly threw his trunk around, and 
seizing the dog, held him under the water 
uotil he was nearly drowned; then raising 
him in the air, threw him at least a hun- 
dred feet out into the stream. Fully satis- 
fied with the punishment he had received, 
the dog made his way to the shore, and 
beat a few retreat. 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


Among the touching incidents of the 
late railroad accident in Michigan, we have 
the following froma Chicago paper:—“ One 
gentleman of this city had sent his wife, 
three children, and sister eastward on the 
fatal night. He was an early inquirer. 
The obliging operator despatched a message 
of inquiry; and he stood by the instrument 
a picture of woe, awaiting an answer. In 
reply to a question, he said that he put his 
family in the forward car. He was told to 
expect the worst, because the destruction 
of life in that car was fearful. He trembled 
like an aspen leaf, and the sweat of agony 
stood like rain drops on his brow. In reply 
to another question, he said that his wife 
was going only as far as Kalamazoo. He 
was to!d that Kalamazoo was on the Michi- 
gan Central, and that his precious ones 
could not be involved in this catastrophe at 
all. The relief came too suddenly. The 
revulsion followed like a waterfall, and the 
happy and thankful man threw himself into 
a chair and wept like a child! A rough- 
bearded customer who related the incident 
to us, says that he also cried as he witnessed 


the thrilling scene. ‘One woman, who was 


on the train with her husband and five chil- 
dren, ran wildly about all night, seeking 
her family, but without success, until morn- 
ing, when she found them all dead. She 
then went to a farm-house a few yards off, 
where, after sitting some minutes, the 
wretched wife and mother expired.” 


AN INCIDENT AT THE LEVEE. 


It is not unlikely that some of our readers 
who attended the Queen’s Levee at St. 
James’s Palace on a recent Saturday, may 
have witnessed the very unusual sight of a 
peer standing immediately in her Majesty’s 
presence with his head covered. This was 
no other than John Constantine De Courcy, 
Lord Kingsale, Premier Baron in the Peer- 
age of Ireland, whose ancestor, John De 
Courcy, having been betrayed into the hands 
of King John, was conveyed to England 
and confined in the Tower, where he re- 
mained unnoticed until a champion of 
Philip, King of France, appeared at the 
Court of John and proposed to assert his 
master’s claim to Normandy in single com- 
bat. 

De Courcy was considered as a fit person 
to meet this challenge, which he at last 
accepted, after many indignant refusals. 
When he entered the lists, the Frenchman, 
terrified at his stern aspect and gigantic 
size, declined the combat, and basely re- 
tired. De Courcy having won this blood- 
less victory, exhibited a proof of his bodily 
strength, at the request of the two kings, 
by cleaving at one blow a helmet, coat of 
mail, and stake, on which they were fas- 
tened. John gave him his liberty, restored 
him to his possessions, and, in compliance 
with a singular request of De rey, 
granted to him and his heirs the privilege 
of standing covered in their first audience 
with the kings of England. 

Thus we have seen this noble Baron assert 
this singular privilege after the lapse of six 
centuries and a half, nor was avy disrespect 
intended to the fair and illustrious lady who 
now fills the throne of these realms, for, as 
he stood before her, he raised his hat and 
feathers, and slowly replacing it upon his 
head, retired from the royal presence. 
With the tact and great historical know- 
ledge fur which her Majesty, and, indeed, 
all ier family are so celebrated, she at once 
acknowledged the right. Lord Kingsale, 
no doubt, is as ready as his great ancestor 
to meet a Frenchman in single combat now, 
or cleave the helmet and coat of mai] at the 
bidding of his sovereign. 

It may not bave escaped the recollection 


of all our readers that, on the occasion of 


edit, and Open his head 
biack velvet cap, surmounted by 
of feathers, with s diamond 
e late lord was never at Court.— 3 


paper. 


Farm Garden. 


Tus Binps anp THEIR 
Birds are r creatures, and, as is often 
the case with general favourites, their popu- 
larity is their ruin. Young America is 
after them as soon as his barrel-hand and 
trigger-finger are strong enough to work a 
fowling-piece, and his dexter optic nerve is 
steady enough to “draw a bead.”” His first 
fatal shot at sparrow or seed-lark is the pro- 

tive knell. of multitudes of winged 
ings. Thenceforward nothing that can 
fly receives quarter at his hands. He 
would shoot one of the cherubim if it came 
in his way. In season and out of season, 
he persecutes with a savage zest the feather- 
ed tribe, availing himself of ambushes and 
other unchivalric strategies of war, and 
knocking over bis unsuspecting victims, 
even when asleep and night-capped with 
their own wings, without hesitation, pity, 
or remorse. In this sanguinary practice he 
persists until bis beard begins to shoot, 
when, if he chance to fall into the company 
of persons of nobler aim, he reforms, and 
from a mere bush-ranging assassin becomes 
a “‘regular sportsman.” Should he not be 
thus fortunate in his early associations, he 
matures into an ignoble “ pot-hunter,” with 
a desire to “kill, kill, kill,’”’ quite as strong 
as that of Lear in the forest. In his indis- 
criminate warfare he has many foreign ac- 
complices, principally Teutons and Celts, 
who regard quantity—without regard to 
quality or seasonableness—as the measure 
of success in their ornithological razzias; a 
turkey or a turkey-buzzard, an owl or an 
ortolan, being all the same to them. 

The consequences of this ill-regulated 
slaughter are only too apparent. Our song 
birds, once the fearless tenants of the woods 
and thickets around the farmer's homestead, 
and of the ornamental shrubberies of the 
citizen’s country seat, are rapidly disappear- 
ing. The migrant tribes visit us in fewer 
numbers, and grow more timid and distrust- 
ful every season. The half-domesticated 
warblers that used to build their nests in 
the farmers’ door-yard trees, and sing their 
morning hymns close by his chamber win- 
dow, are forsaking the dwellings of man. 
The red bird, the bobolink, and the thrush 
are seldom seen flitting through the alders 
by the homestead spring, and the turtle- 
doves that once boldly fed with the chick- 
ens in the barnyard, are afraid to coo in the 
far off woods, lest their soft voices should 
attract some ruthless foe. 

Game birds are becoming scarcer every 
season. Even the multitudinous grouse of 
the western prairies must eventually be 
thinned out by the improvident and whole- 
sale Lattues by means of which our markets 
have been glutted with this delicious wild 
fowl. In this State, now that a stringent 
law against the wanton destruction of game 
has been enacted, the partridge, quail, 
woodcock“nd snipe may, perhaps, be saved 
from extermination. But we need a law 
for the preservation of the small birds. 
Utility as well as sentiment demands such a 
law. The crops, both of fruit and seed, 
suffer materially from the dearth of insec- 
tivorous birds occasioned by the guns of 
cockney sportsmen and reckless boys. If 
these sparrow-hunters would only reflect 
that the destruction of every “string” of 
insect-killing birds involves the loss of a 
certain amount of peaches, plums, apples, 
pears, wheat, &c., possibly they might re- 
frain from robbing the fruit-grower and the 
husbandman of a friend whose little toll of 
grain is well repaid by its forays upon the 
grubs and caterpillars, grasshoppers, locusts, 
and orchard insects which devour his crops 
and decimate his fruit trees.—New York 
Ledger. 


How to Dry Cuerrizs.—Take the 
stems and stones from ripe cherries; spread 
them on flat dishes and dry them in the hot 
sun or oven; pour whatever juice may have 
run ftom them, a little at a time, over them; 
stir them about, that they may dry evenly. 
When they are perfectly dry, line boxes or 
jars with white paper, and pack them close 
in layers; strew a little brown sugar, and 
fold the paper over, and keep them in a dry 
place. 


CucuMBER VINEGAR.—This is excellent 
for using with salad and cold meat. Put 
fifteen large cucumbers, paired and sliced 
thin, into a jar with three pints of vinegar, 
four onions, sliced, three shallots, a little 
garlic, two large spoonfuls of salt, three tea- 
spoonfuls of pepper, and half a teaspoonful 
of cayenne pepper. Let these stand four 
days, give the whole a boil, then strain and 
filter the liquor into bottles for use.—Cot- 
tage Gardener. 


PRESERVING CURRANTS AND 
BERRIES.—These acid fruits, when in a 
green state, are much esteemed for tarts and 
pies, and it is easy to preserve them so as 
to retain their lively flavour in perfection at 
all seasons of the year. Gather them when 
full grown on a dry day, and put them in 
clean bottles. Place the bottles, standing 
upright, in a kettle of cold water, and raise 
to a boiling temperature, and then cork and 
seal them up with wax. Plave in the cel- 
lar, and at any time they will be found fit 
for use. Airtight cans would answer the 
same purpose, but every one has bottles 
which they can use. We tried this method 
last year with perfect success. 


YEAR OF APPLE Trees.— 
The bearing of apple trees in alternate 
years is so general in all the older States, 
that it has come to be considered a neces- 
sity. With some trees the habit is so in- 
veterate that not a solitary apple can be 
found upon the branches in the unfruitful 
year. The whole energies of the tree and 
the resources of the soil seem to be exhaust- 
ed in the fruitful years, so that it takes two 
seasons of hybernation and rest to recu- 
perate. This habit is a great drawback 
upon the profits of fruit-growing. In the 
abundant years apples are cheap, and the 
farmer gets but a fair retura for his labour. 
In the scarce year, when prices are high, 
he has no fruit to sell. Some facts have 
come under our observation that leads 
us to suppose this habit can be overcome, 
and that the skilful fruit-grower can rely 
upon a crop of apples every year with as 
much certainty as upon any of the root and 
grain crops. In the front yard of the home- 
stead there stood an old apple tree in a deep, 
rich loam. It was kept in grass, and bore 
a large crop of early apples in alternate 
years, yielding nothing in theinterval. By 
way of experimenting, the green sward was 
broken up, and the whole yard manured 
and planted as a garden. To the great dis- 
appointment of all the skeptics in the region, 
the old tree changed its habits, and bore 
very full crops two years in succession. 
The yard was seeded down and it relapsed, 
but continued to bear in the years which 
would have been barren in the old order. 
When a young orchard is put out upon a 
piece of recently cleared woodland, where 
there is abundance of vegetable matter in 
the soil, it bears with much wore uniformity 
every year than an old orchard under com- 
mon treatment in the same vicinity. Or- 
chards planted in the new settlements are 
much more productive than those in the 
older States for the same reason. The 
trees find aliment enough in the virgin soil 
to mature good crops every year. Nothing 
pays better for care and attention than the 
apple. A single acre in this fruit, kept in 
good heart, by manuring and eultivation, 
wi!l yield more profit than ten acres neglect- 
ed in the ordinary way. The only secretin 
having apples abundant every year, is in 
keeping the trees clean, and in feeding 


them. He who has plenty of ‘muck, peat, 


his lord- | 
meself before 


pot his own premises to find pla 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


lime or ashes, and stable manure, need not 
nt-food 

his orchard. The breaking up of old 
orchards, and the ication of a om 
of these materials work wonders. No- 
thing but root crops should ever be attempted 
in an orchard. The fruit and the grain 
= similar constituents. we bave seen 
s trees put beck for years by a rye crop. 
present ie good time to 
the work of renovating old orchards, and 
reforming their bearing habits. “Dig 
about and dung the bearing trees,” before 
you decide to cut them down as “‘cumberers 
of the ground.” — Agriculturist. 


Children’s Column. 


CHILDHOOD. 


BY REV. EDWARD C. JONES. 


Drawing pictures on the slate, 
Making houses out of cards, 
Solving riddles all elate, 
Peeping in the neighbours’ yards; 
Such is part of childhood’s game, 
Innocent of wealth or fame. 


Blowing pencil dust away, 
Some perchance may meet the eye; 
Looking out for market day, 
When comes home an extra pie; 
Such is part of childhood’s fun, 
Ere the growing time is done. 


On all fours about the room, 
Personating cats and mice ;. 
Saying of the weaver’s loom, 
Don’t it match the carpet nice! 
Fairy weavers, still themselves, 
Dancing like the ancient elves. 


Nodding when the prayer is long, 
And the eyes are rubbed in vain; 
In the morning up with song, 
Holding bands to catch the rain ; 
Tom! come in! you roguish Will! 
Go to school, and there be still! 


Life a holiday of sweets, 
Care a blue-beard not yet known; 
Every day its joy repeats, 
Rapture in one even tone. 
Who that morn would wish to cloud? 
Who that fairy land would shroud? 


Hard their destiny who creep, 
Through a childhood full of gloom ; 
Sad awake and sad asleep, 
Buried in a living tomb, 
Old before their spring is shed, 
Grey at beart ere morn has fled. 


A MOTHERLY CHICKEN. 

Once, while on a visit to the country, I 
chanced to look into the poultry yard during 
a sudden shower. I saw there a chicken some 
two months old sitting with outspread wings 
like a mother hen sheltering her brood. Cu- 
riosity led me to look closer, and lo! the little 
creature was playing the mother ben, for be- 
neath her outspread wings were three or four 
little downy things, peeping as contentedly as 
though their adopted motber was full grown. 
Upon inquiring, I found that the harger chick 
had been forsaken when quite small, and was 
now exemplifying the Gulden Rule to these 
little things orphaned like herself; seeking 
food for them with alla mother’s care, and 
nightly taking them under ber protection. 

What a beautiful incident, and bow well it 
might serve as a lesson to many boys and girls 
who bappen to be the oldest of a family of lit- 
tle ones! Instead of carelessly pushing aside 
the younger brother or sister when a favour is 
asked, they should say, “ Yes, little one ;” or, 
without waiting to be asked, should notice 
and help them out of their troubles, which to 
them are greater than serious ones to older 
persons, because they do not know how to 
remedy them. By thus doing trifling acts of 
kindness to those more helpless than them- 
selves, they will not only restore sunshine to 
the faces of the children, but on each occasion 
will lot a ray of pleasure into their own hearts, 
on the principle that*it is “more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 


OLD MOLLY. 

“Well, Molly,” said the Judge, going up to 
the old’ apple-woman’s stand, “don’t you get 
tired sitting here these cold, dismal days?” 
“It’s only a little while,” said she. “ And 
the hot, dusty days?” said he. “It’s only a 
little while, sir,” answered Molly. “ And the 
rainy, drizzly days?” said the Judge. “It’s 
only a little while,” answered Molly. “ And 
your sick, rheumatic days,#Molly?” said the 
Judge?” “It’s only a little while, sir,” said 

“ And what then, Molly ?” asked the Jadge. 
“T shall enter into that rest which remains 
for the people of God,” answered the old apple- 
woman devoutly; “and the troublesomeness 
of the way there don’t pester or fret me. It’s 
only a little while, sir.” 

“All is well that ends well, I dare say,”’ 
said the Judge; “ but what make you so sure, 
Molly?” “How can I help being sure, sir,” 
said she, “since Christ is the way, and I am 
in him? He is mine, andI am his. Now I 
only feel along the way. I shall see him as 
he is in a little while, sir” 

“Ah, Molly, you’ve got more than the law 
ever taught me,” said the Judge. “ Yes, sir, 
because I went to the gospel.” ‘Well, Molly, 
I must look into these things,” said the Judge, 
taking an apple and walking off. “ There’s 
only a little while, sir,” said she. 


FIRST DECEPTION. 

When I was a boy, and attended school, I 
was like a great many other boys, more in- 
clined to play and read story books, than I 
was to study my lessons; it was arule at our 
school to carry a book home every night and 
study the lesson fur the following day ; but I 
would avoid this by sume deception, and of 
course the next morning my recitation would 
be very imperfect. 


One morning I awoke quite early, and I | 
_ author of “Learn to Say No.” 


remembered that we were to have a very dif- 
ficult lesson on that morning, and I had ne- 
glected it that [ might join in a game of foot- 
ball. It was too late then to commit it to 
memory, and I felt ashamed to go to school 
without it, for I knew that I should be pun- 
ished, and be obliged to remain in at recess to 
make up the lesson. I did not want to play 
truant, for I was fearful of detection; so I 
went to my father and feigned a headache, 
and plead that I might remain at home that 
day. The wish was granted, and for a mo- 
ment I felt relieved; but at breakfast or din- 
ner I was not allowed to eat any thing, I was 
obliged to remain in doors all day, although 
the sun was shining brightly out of doors, and 
with a conscience restless and reproving me 
all the time, I passed a wretched day. 

My father, always kind and attentive to his 
children, would lay his hand upon my head 
and pity me, so that my heart ached when I[ 
thought how wickedly I was deceiving him. 
The day passed, and I went early to my bed, 
but I could not sleep. I had told my father a 
lie, and the thought of it lay like a weight 
upon my heart. I slept a little, but it was a 
troubled and unhappy sleep. When I arose 
in the morning, I went to my father, and with 
tearful eyes confessed my deceptig. Tle was 
surprised and grieved. I stood before him 
with head hung down, feeling thoroughly 
ashamed. I asked forgiveness of him, and it 
was granted. I then was told to go to school 
and tell the teacher of my fault, and promise 
never to attempt such a wrong again. 

I have grown a man since then, but the 
memory of that error is still fresh in my mind. 
It was the last time I ever attempted to deceive 
my father. I have no father or mother now, 
bet the lesson which that day I learned will 
guard me through life from any attempt at 
deceiving those to whom I am indebted for 
kindness and love. If any little boy should 
read this story, let him be mindfal and avoid 
all temptations which, if yielded to, will cause 
him, in after years, many bitter pangs and 
hearty remorse.— Christian Witness. 


OSTON ICE.—Waveatr Icz Courary.—Office, 

North-east corner of Broad and Filbert 
strests; Delivery Depot, Pine and Twenty-second 
streets, Philadelphia. 


throughout the entire season with a superior qual- 


ity of Pure Boston Ice. 
Orders are respectfully 

North-east corner of Broad and Filbert streets, 
may 21—13t ia. 


AGIC LANTERNS FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS.—Also Scripture, Astronomical, 

‘ire- Works. Natural History, and a large assort- 
ment of Humorous Paintings or Slides for the 
same. and Stereosco on 

lass an r in ev variety. Mic 

Glaseek, Bpectacica, Opera Glasses, Electrical 
schines, Air Pumps, Mathematical Drawing In- 
struments, and a large assortment of Philosophical 


oad Apparates, for sale upon the 
by JAMES W. QUEEN 4 CO., 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 


Frankford, Pennsylcania. miles from 
arket street, Philadelphia. The Summer Ses- 
sion commenced on Monday, May fd. 


The Course of Instruction in this School is com- 
prehensive bh. Parents and Guardians 
who intend to place r 
this —o will 

RCH STREET COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES—1530 Arca street, 
ia.—Rev. A. Surra, D. D., 
—Educational advantages and locality 
unsurpassed. Boarding Scholars surrounded by 
all the influences of the Christian home. 
The next Session will bégin September 12th. 
Cireulars sent on application. Letters may be 


directed to BOX 1 Post Office, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. june 25—12¢* 


DUCATIONAL.—A Gentleman of successful 
experience in Teaching desires an en 
ment, either as Principal of a Seminary of a 
en at the South. He 
comp -tent to instruct in higher English 
branches, the Classics, and French. References 


No. 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. unexceptionable. Address, stating full particu- 
lilustrated and priced gratis. lars, Office of the 
jan 20-—tf may 23—tf 


VALUABLE FACILITY.—Jaues W. 
ties, Insurance Broker. and Adjuster and 
liector of Claims, No. 108 4outh Fourth street 
below Chestnut, (Mitchell's Buildings,) Philadel- 
bia. He makes no charge to the assured, while 
bis long experience affords facilities to those who 
may require his services to insurance and 
Fire and Life Insurance effected in responsible 
Com panies. 
attention given to all letters and 
applications a distance. 
JAMES W. MARTIEN, 
Insurance Broker, No. 108 South Fourth street, 
july 16—3t¢ Philadelphia. 


EST TROY BELL FOUN DRY.— Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers have cunstantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-house, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For full particulars as to many 
recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
— occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
c., send fora Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
july 23—1ly*® West Troy, New York. 


URE GRAPE AND BLACKBERRY WINES 

for Sacramental and Medicinal 

manufactured by F. A. Rockwell, Ridgefield, Con- 

necticut, and for sale in Philadelphia by George 

H. Ashton, Wholesale Druggist, No. 832 Market 

street, sole Agent, to whom all orders should be 
addressed. july 23—13t 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. 
ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in great variety, cut iu al) the latest styles 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest an 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of Material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most arent at 


ROBERT H. ADAMS’S New Store, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
jan 22—ly Philadelphia. 


HILADELPHIA STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 
Joun Batap, Ridge Avenue and Spring Gar- 
street, Philadelphia, executes all descriptions of 
Domestic, Monumental, and Ornamental Marble 
Work in the highest style of the art. His exten- 


complished designers, are not sur at any 
other establishment in the country. Mantels of 
every design, from the simplest to the most elabo- 
rate patterns, and of Italian, Statuary, Egyptian, 
Scaglioti, and every variety of Marble always on 
hand, or promptly made to order. 

MONU MENTS. 

Monuments and Tombs of all descriptions and 
at all prices, executed in the most approved and 
elegant styles. Specimens of the products of thi 
Establishment may be seen in the favourite Ceme- 
teries of the principal cities of the Union, some of 
which are of the most elaborate character. Work 
carefully boxed and shipped to any part of the 
United States, and sketches of various designs to 
choose from sent in advance, by mail. 

Address OHN BAIRD, 
Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, Philadel- 

ap 2—ly phia. 


EW BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED BY 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUB- 
LICATION.—L Clouds and Sunshine; or, the 
*Faith-brightened Pathway. By the author of 


cents. 
Truth is often more wonderful than fiction. We 


are assured that the singular vicissitudes and 
affecting trials of the subject of this narrative are 
literal facts. It contains lessons of much import- 
ance, conveyed in an easy, graceful style. 

Il. Early and Latter Ruin; or, the Convict's 
Daughter. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

A book full of incident, well calculated to en- 
pase the attention of the young, and to exhibit the 

nefits of true piety. 

III. A Word to Parents; or, the Obligations and 
Limitations of Parental Authority. By the Rev. 
mo. W. Bulkeley, Ballston, New York. Price 15 cts. 

IV. Historical Tales for Young Protestants. 
With many Engravings. Price 45 and 50 cents. 


Annandale, Marion Harvie, &c. Price 25 and 30 : 


july 9—St 


sive machinery, experienced workmen, and ac- | 


. 


YYNODICAL ACADEMY, GENESEO, NEW 
YORK—Under the control and ition of 
the Synod of Buffalo.—This Institution 
superior advantages for promoting the health, 
happiness, and mental moral improvement of 
ts. Its location is unrivalled. 
the Synod of Buffalo. 
Resolved, that the Committee (of Endowment) 
shall receive the cordial support of this Synod.” 
A. G. Haut, Clerk. 


By the Presbytery of Rochester City. 
Rasolved, *‘That we do cordially recommend 
our Synodical Academy at Geneseo to the parents 
and guardians in our 
A. P. srorD, Stated Clerk. 


the eye Genesee River. 
“That t feeling a deep 
interest in the prosperity of our Synodical Aca- 
demy, urge upon the pastors, ruling elders, and 
members of our churches the importance of indi- 
vidual effort in in reasing the attendance of 
pupils.” J. E. Nassau, Stated Clerk. 


The next term commences August 22d. Early 
application will insure the choice of a room. For 
Circulars, address Rev. C. RAY, Principal, 
Geneseo, Livingston Co., New York. 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. rding, $60 per Session of 
five months. For English and Ornamental - 
es, see Circular. 

next Session will open on the l4th of Sep- 
tember. 

References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the College and Theological Seminary; James 
W. Alexander, D.D., New York; Samuel B 
Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New se ; Hon. Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; James Lesley, 
Esq., Union Bank, 

HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 

an 22—t 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, WILMING- 
TON, limited to 
irty—School opens on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Board cal Tuition in English. $150 per 
Scholastic year. Music, French, and Drawing, at 
Professors’ prices. Catalogues containing other 
information, with references and testimonials, for- 
warded at request. Address, 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A. M. 
july 9—13t* Principal and Proprietor. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—The Misses 
AnaBte’s Boarding and Day Sobool for Youn 


ies, No. 7 Abbotsford Place, corner of B 
and Pine streets, Philadelphia, will re-open on 
Monday, September 12th. july 23—8t 


CHOOL WANTED.-—A Young Lady (a mem- 
ber of a Presbyterian family) is desirous of 
obtaining a School either in North Carolina or 
some where in the South. She will teach all the 
English branches, with Music (Piano) and French. 
Good references given. Address B. I. C., 
july 23—3t* Baltimore, Maryland. 


ITUATIONS WANTED.—Two Young Ladies 

of experience desire situations in some South- 

ern Seminary. One as teacher of the higher Eng- 

lish branches and Latin; the other of Music, 

Linear and Perspective Drawing, Painting in oil 

and water colours, fancy work, &c. Best of refer- 
ences given and reqni ddress 

LAWRENCE, 
Box No. 418 Post Office Washington City, D. C. 
july 23—3t® 


HE HEMANS INSTITUTE.—The Subscriber 

will open on the 12th of September, in Wal- 

nut street, near Broad, Philadelphia, his School for 

the higher education of a limited number of young 
ladies. Parents to whom he is not personal! 

known, are referred to Professor C. D. C caine 

Professor Charles Short, Rev. H. J. Morton, D. D., 


' Rev. William B. Stevens, D D., Rev. J. P. B. Wil- 


mer, D. D., Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Furness, D. D., and others. 
july 23—8t JAMES I. HELM. 


| HARLOTTE FEMALE 


lotte, North Carolina.—Rev. R. Buaweg.t, A.M. 
Principal; Jons B. Burweu, A.M., Assistant Prin- 
.—The next Session of the above Institution 


This is one of the most beautiful, if not the most | Wl commence on the I4th day of September. 
beautiful, book in our Sabbath-school Sutalegren. 
is | 


The contents are as interesting as the 
beautiful. 

V. Bible Stories in Short Words. Price 15 and 
20 cents. 

The contents of this little volume are—The First 
Sin—The Long Rain—The Trial—The Wicked 
Rulers—The Dancing Girl—The Visit—Dame Lee 
—The Friend. The style is simple, the narratives 
are attractive, and the whole is calculated to im- 

ress favourably the youthful heart. 


The scholastic year is divided into two terms or 
twenty weeks each; the first commencing on the 
14th day of September, and the second on the 10th 
day of Pebruary. This allows a vacation of two 
weeks at Christmas. 

Terms.—Board and tuition in Eogligh branches 
for term of twenty weeks, $85. 

Well qualified instructors in Music, French, 
Drawing, &c.,are employed. The building, which 


_is spacious and elegant, is situated in a retired 


VI. Little Janie; or, Sunshine in the House. | 


Price 20 and 25 cents. 

This is an interesting account of a sweet little 
girl born in New York, whose pleasant, affection- 
ate temper and manners diffused “sunshine” 
through the house. 

Vil. The Children of the Church, and Sealing 
“Ordinances. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

VILL. The Twin Sisters. By Mary McCalla. 
With several beautiful coloured Engravings. Price 
25 and 30 cents. 

Those who have read “Life Among the Chil- 
dren,” by the same author, need only be told that 
the present work has all the qualities which have 
mall the former so general a favourite with the 

oung. 

IX- Grace Triumphant. A Sketch of the Life 
of Lieutenant R. W. Alexander, who fell at the 
siege of Delhi. Price 10 cents. 

Jessie Morrison; or, the Mission Flowers. 
By Harriet B. McKeever. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

This is the work of a practised pen, and is 
intended to show that where there is a will to aid 
in the great cause of Missions, there will be found 


way. 
XL The Pastor of Gegenburg. Translated from 
the German. Price 15 and 20 cents. 
Peculiarly adapted for usefulness to young min- 
isters and Sabbath-scboo! teachers. 


and elevated part of the town. It is lighted with 
gas, furnished with bathing rooms, and in winter 
Ostelogen, 
or ogue, containing fu rticulars, a 
Rev. R. BU RWELE 
july 16—5t Charlotte, North Carolina. 


BY HIGH-SCHOOL.—Rev. JAwzs 
oca 


Greer, A.M., Principal.—This Institution is 

ted at Brownsburg, Rockbridge county, Vir- 

ginia, twenty-two miles from Staunton and thir- 

teen from Lexington, and may be reached from 
Alexandria or Richmond on the same day. 

The course of study embraces the sonal English, 
Mathematical, and Classical studies taught in the 
higher Academies of the State, and is arran 
with a view to preparing the scholars for enterin 
College or the University. The next session wil 
commence on thé first Monday of September, and 
will close on the third Wednesday of June. 

Exrpenses.—For board and tuition, including 
washing, lights, and fuel for the scholastic year, 


- payable one-half in advance, and the other half 


XII. The Gospel Fountain; or, the Anxious . 


Youth made Happy. By James Wood, D.D. Price 
35 and 40 cents. 

This may be read with benefit by Sabbath-school 
teachers and parents, as well as by children. 

XILL. Stories about Africa, a Farewell Address 
to Sunday Scholars. By the Rev. Robert Moffat. 
Price 15 cents. 

In this farewell talk he describes in a graphic 
style the manners and habits of the interesting 
peuple among whom he has so long laboured. 

XLV. The Parlour Preacher, or Short Addresses 
to those who are determined to win Christ. By 
William Mason. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

A series of short meditations on Scripture texts. 


be Answered. Price 20 and 25 cents. 
XVI. Charlie Grant; or, How todo Right? A 
Tale for the Nursery. Price 15 and 20 cents. 


on the Ist of February, $172.50. Deposite $1. 

Those desiring more definite information will 
please send for a Circular. 

References.— Rev. Wm. H. McGuffey, D.D., LL.D., 
University of Virginia; Rev. Dr. White and the 
Faculty of Washington College, Lexington, Vir- 

inia; Dr. B. R. Wellford, Richmond, Virginia; 

v. Drs. B. M. Smith and 8. B. Wilson, Hampden 
Sydney, Virginia; Rev. A. D. Hepburn, Browns- 
burg, Virginia. july 16—6t 


MAS WEBB & CO.—Altorneys-at-Law 
and General Agentea—Having formed an 
extensive personal acquaintance in St. Paul and 
throughout Minnesvta, by several years residence 


in it, offer their services to those wishing to transact 


any business through Attorneys or Agents, confi- 


dent of giving entire satisfaction to all. Ample 


references given when required, and correspon- 


dence solicited without charge. 
N. B.—Minnesota has no usury law, and money 


' can be loaned in St. Paul at high rates and on 


XV. What Think Ye? or, Questions which must mest 


This will be a favourite with the young class of — 


readers. 


Narratives. ce 20 and 25 cents. 

XVIIL. Scenes in the Indian Country. By the 
Price 30 and 35 
cents. 

This volume contains graphic sketches of In- 
dian manners, personal adventures, and mission- 
and successes. 

[X. Little Words and Little Talks about Them. 
By the author of * Little Bob True,” &c. Price 25 
and 40 cents. 

This volume fully sustains the interest of its 

redecessors from the same pen. 


XX. Lot's Wife, a Warning against Bad Exam- ' ly perfect in every res 


ples. By the Rev. W.J. McCord. Price 15 and 
20 cents. 

XXI. The Young Christian Warned; or, Pas- 
toral Counsel «oe Conformit 
By the Rev. J. E. Rockwell, Brooklyn, New York. 
Price 20 and 25 cents. 

This is a timely caution to young professors 
against the perils to which they are peculiarly ex- 
posed in these days. 

XXII. A Superintendent’s Addresses to the 
Children of his Sabbath-school. Price 20 and 25 
cents. 

This volume, from the pen of an experienced 
teacher, is illustrated by anecdotes and narratives, 
calculated to engage the attention and improve 
the minds of scholars of all ages. 

XXILL. The Profits of Godliness. By the author 
of “Learn to Say No,” “Scenes in Chusan,” &c. 
Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XXIV. Lame Letty; or, Bear ye one Another's 
Burdens. By the author of “Annandale,” 4c. 
Price 20 and 25 cents. 

A sweet story for the Sabbath-school and family. 

XXV. Sacred Lyrics, from the German. 12mo. 
With title page in colours, bound in bevel boards. 
Price $1. 

This is a choice collection of sacred poetry, trans- 
lated from the German. It is a beautiful volume, 
fit for the centre table or for presentation. An 
Appendix contains the original of several of the 
lyrics a8 a specimen. 

XXVI. J. F. Oberlin, Pastor of the Ban de la 
Roche. An interesting account of an extraor- 
dinary man. Price 15 cents. 

XXVIL A Letter and Dialogue on Ba 
By the Rev. Joseph Irons. 15mo. Tract. 
cen 

This casts new light on that vexed question. 

The Juvenile Psalmodist, a Book of Hymns and 
Tunes for Sabbath-schools. By Thomas ngs. 
Price 30 cents. 

The same in 4 parts, at 5 cents each part. The 
eee be bought separately, single, or by the 
quantity. 

Jacobus’s Notes on the Gospels, in 3 volumes, 
75 cents each. 

Jacobus’s Notes on the Acts, $1. 

Sabbath-school Libraries and Sabbath- 
ool — uisites kept constantly on hand. 


july 2—tf 


rice 4 


EPH P. ENGLES, ee ing Agent, 
821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. | 


| 


to the World. | 


H. MALTBY, WEBB, 


june 25—26t 


T. LOUIS RELIGIOUS BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
—The Subscriber has taken charge of the 


F. C. MALTBY. 


X VIL Every Day Fults, Illustrated in brief | ——s the American Sunday-School Union 
ri 


_ large stock of Theological and other Religious 


American Tract Society, and has added a 
Books. The latest publications of the Religious 
Press received as soon as issued, and sold at pub- 
lishers’ prices. J. W. McINTYRE, 
No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
ap 30—3m 


reat arity o ingsford’s Oswego 
Starch SRecunhent all parts of the United States 
and the Canadas, as also in Great Britain, is owing 
strictly to its superiority in quality. It is uniform- 

t. The will here- 
after be uninterrup as the Works have been 
extensively enlarged. 

Be particular toask for Kingsford’s Starch, 
and see that you get it. Inferior qualities afford 
larger profits, and are so extensively sold, that 
many families are not aware any better Starch can 
be procured. 

One trial of Kingsford’s will establish its supe- 
riority. ALLEN & NEEDLES, 

Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Factory, 
42 South Delaware Avenue, and 41 South Water 

june Ll—3m street, Philadelphia. 


OAL! COAL! COAL!—Now is the time to buy 
Jor Cash. 

COAL from the most approved Mines, well pre- 
pared and delivered in good condition, for the use 
of Families, Hotels, Factories, 4c. Consumers are 
invited to call and examine, or send their orders 
to the North-east corner of Broad Filbert 
streets, Philadelphia. B. ESLER. 

Ja Weight in every instance guaranteed. 
may 21—6m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sales 
l and varied assortment of fine Teas, 
choice Groceries for use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, care- 
fally packed and forvarded. 

OOKING-GLASSES.—James 8S. Eaace & Son, 

Manufactorers of Looking-Glasses, for Maa- 
tles, Piers, aad Side Walls, of every size, style and 
shape. 

er Tables, Cornioss, Brackets, Consols, of new 
and elegant designs; 

Pictese Frames, with frames for Portraits, Minia- 
tures, and Photographs, in every variety of style 
and price. Importers of Engravings, every new 

blication being received the moment of issue, and 

| Paintings from the studios of the best and most 
celebrated American and European Artists. 

A large Gallery of Paintings open at ell times, 
free. Wholesale and Retail dealers in M n 
and Walnut framed Looking-Glasses, to w 
they invite the atteation of country customers. 

JAMES 8. EARLE & 
No. 816 Chestoat street, Philadeiphie. 
Opposite the Girard House. 


TEACHER—A Lady of desires 
® situation to branches, and 


Paintin Testi. 
monials given. Address 182 Post Lan- 
singburg, New Y july 


the first Monday 


—Board and tuition in the English 
branches and Latin, $158 per scholastic ’ 
Music, and Modera 


extra. elderly » accustomed 
the care of children, will reside in the family nad 
of the younger 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
N Session will commence on Me 


For other , Prinei 
Miss CHAMBERLAIN, 
july 23—7t Newark, Delaware. 


Skee ER AND GOVERNESS.—A Lady thor. 
oughly conversant with Freach and 
and to teach those lan 


accustoined guages, 
like a situation as Teacher and Governess in 9 
private family. She can give instruction also in 
most of eg bee branches. She does 
notteach Music. The most satisfactory references, 
European and American, given as to capacity, 
skill, and Christian character. Communications 
may be to “EB. A. T.,” office of the Prep 
byterian, No 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 16—3t 


EMALE TEACHER WANTED.— Wanted, by 
the Ist of next September, a Lady competent 
to give instruction to a few pupils in all the branch. 
es of study usually taught in Female Seminaries 
of a high grade. The applicant must be qualified 
ve lectrestion on the Piano, and also in French 
Drawing. A Refer- 

ences given and requi Addrvas A. B., 
Sykesv lle, Carroll county, Maryland, 

july 23—2¢ 


DGEHILL SCHOOL.—Prinaceton, New Jer- 
scy.— Rev. James P. A. M., 
cipat.—The Partnership heretofore existing be- 
tween the Rev. James I. Helm and the Rev. 
James P. Hughes has been dissolved; and the 
School henceforth will be conducted by the Rev. 
James P. Hughes, assisted by competent instruc- 


tors. 

This Sehool bas an admirable location. Prince- 
ton lies on the route between New York and 
Philadelphia, about an equal distance from the 
two cities. The situation is clevated, the air pu 
and the health unsur The College ona 
Theological Seminary give to the place an exalted 
literary character; and by their very meen ang 
impart a stimulus even to preparatory education. 
The national! spirit and character of Princeton and 
its institutions is wel! known. 

Edgehill Paes one of the moat eligible sites 
inthe town. The buildings are large and commo- 
dious, with thirteen acres of grouml attached. 
The moral character of boys is with the 
utmost vigilanee; all genial and healthful influ- 
ences are made to pervade the School as far as 
possible; and no pains ares to render it a 
safe, comfortable.and happy home. 

School is designed to furnish a careful pre- 

tion for college or for business. Tho 
nstruction is given in English, Mathematics, 
Ancient and Modern Langua &c. Pupils are 
led thoroughly to master fundamental principl<s, 
and to form those habits of thought which will 
render future and higher attainments rapid and 


easy. 
There are two sessions of five months each; 
commencing on the last Wednesday of January 
and the first Wednesday of August. Terms, $125 
per on. 
INSTRUCTORS. 
Rav. Jauss P. Huowes, A. M., 
Teacher of Mathematics, 
ALFRED M., 
Teacher neient 
Mons. J. Marie RisPat, 
French and Spanish. 


Da. J. W. Kerr, A. M., 


Teacher in the English Department, 
B., 
in English Department. 
James Wizso8, A. B., 
Teacher in the English Department. 
Kart Lanetors, 
or Circulars an er information 
to the Principal, Princeton, New Jersey. id 


TESTIMONIALS, 
EDGERILL, Ist, 1859. 

The undersigned is compelled, by the prostration 
of his health, to withdraw from the Edgehill 
School. He leaves itin the hands of Rev. James 
Pp. who has been assoeiated with him in 
the School nearly four years;\and on whom, by 
agreement, the discipline and management of the 
pupils has chiefly devolved, while he has borne an 
equal share in its instruction. From long and 
intimate association in teaching, the subscriber is 


free to say that Mr. Hughes excellent 
qualifications as a teacher, at is faithful in the 
care and instruction of pupils entrusted to him. 
The school is now in an excellent state, and the 
subscriber honestly believes will fulfil any reason- 
able expectations of its patrons. So confident is 
he of this that he would place in it his own son or 
ward, rather than in any School he knows. 
Jauus I. 
From the Rev. Professor Cattell, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, formerly Principal of the ul School. 
ULY 2, 1859. 

I have known Mr. Hughes intimately for a 
number of years. He wus one of the Assistant 
Instructors during a of the time I was at 
Edgehill, and having thus had ample opportuni- 
ties of observing his character and qualifications, 
I am the more willing to express my high opinion 
of his thorough and effective teaching, and his 
unusually happy influence over his pupils. In 
this latter respect, Mr. Hughes has, in my opinion, 
no superior and but few equals. . 

W. C. Carrztt. 


In view of the fact before stated, that the ar- 
rangements for the conduct of the Edgehill School 
have undergone some changes, it seems proper 
that the public should be advertised that the pre- 
sent acting Principal, Mr. James P. Hughes, is 
regarded by those who know him best as having 
special and even remarkable aptitudes for en- 
gaging the good will of pupils, and eliciting their 
concurrence in the joint work between them 
the teachers, in which education so largely con- 
sists, and on which its success wholly depends. 

The patrons of Edgehill may depend upon the 
—_— easy working of the moral discipline of the 

hool under the hands of Mr. Hughes, while the 
entire corps of teachers employed will meet every 
reasonable expectation, in regard to the intellec- 
and business fitness of the 

upils. 
" he domestic arrangements of the School will be 
under the personal care of Mr. egees and for 
reasons before referred to, may be relied upon as 
as all the comforts, as well as social at- 
tions, usually found during the 
School life of Boys. . B. Hops. 

I have for several years been acquainted with 
the Rev. James P. Hughes, Principal of the 
hill School, Princeton, New Jersey. I believe him 
to be a faithful and competent teacher, sincerely 
devoted to the instruction and welfare of his pu- 
pils. Caartss Hopaz. 

Patxcetox, June 30, 1859. 

I have great confidence in the Rev. James P. 
Hughes as a good teacher, both in his aptness to 
give instruction, and his tact in the administration 
of discipline. I have had two sons under his care 
during the time of his association with Mr. Helm, 
and from the most careful observation, I am free 
to recommend the School as one of safe and thor- 
ough education. Avexanper T. 

Primcerton, June 30, 1859, 

The undersi being well acquainted with 
Mr. James P. Hughes, Principal of the Edgehill 
School in this place, and having had full opportu- 
nity to judge of his skill as a teacher, and of his 
ability to discharge the duties of his office, takes 
pleasure in recommending this School as worthy 
of the confidence and patronage of the public. 

MacLean, 
President of the College of New Jersey. 

The undersigned, members of the Faculty of the 
College of New Jersey, fully concur in 
going testimonial of the President. 

Sreraen ALEXANDER, 

Professor of Mech. Phil. and Astronomy. 
M. B. Hope, 

Prof. of Belles Lettres and Pol. Economy. 
H. Arwarer, 

Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
James C. Morrarr, 

Professor of 
Gvror, 


Adjunct Professor of Greek. 
J. 8. Scmanca, 
Profeasor of Chemistry. 
Joun T. Durrie op, 
Professor of Mathematics. 
july 23—st 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnat Street, above Sixth, P! ila- 
om and Ne. 630 Broadway, Ncw York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTLEN & CO. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in ad vance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. | 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sizteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

(7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro. 
cured, if possible. Address, ehoays 


$10.00 


post-pard, 
AM S. MARTIEN & CO. 
No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


July 30, 1859. 
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